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which embodied motives or passions merely 
mortal. He has admitted but one exception to 
this rule ; and that only because human feeling 
was there predominant over fairy spells. 

One of the Stories had been already made 
the subject of a poem which appeared several 
years ago, but which was soon afterwards sup- 
pressed. 
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A LEGEND OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER I. 



YoLENTA DE Melna, the dame of Corteryke, 
sat suTFOunded by her maidens, in the large 
chamber appropriated to their hand- work, on the 
ground-floor of the old castle which gave the 
lady her title. The building, coarse, massive, 
and inelegant in architecture and decoration, was 
situated in the marshes about a league from the 
city of Ghent, close to the village of Zwinarde, 
and within the jurisdiction of the Abbey of St. 
Peter, one of the most important endowments in 
the diocese of Toumay, which at the period of 
our story, the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
extended far over Brabant, and penetrated even 
into Flanders. And often did the fat oxen of 
Abbot Gerald^ which in good neighbourhood and 
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fair play should have kept within the pale of the 
church pastures, crush with the harsh hoof of ec- 
clesiastical power the ill-trimmed fences of Cor- 
teryke Park, and make unseemly riot among the 
sheep and kine which browsed or chewed the cud 
under its spacious elms. 

These violations of %rritory were the subject 
of frequent dispute between the seneschal of the 
castle and Christopher de Roden, the abbot^s 
head bailiff. But a more serious cause of remon- 
strance on the part of the dame, and of retort on 
that of the churchman, was produced by human 
trespasses on the bounds created to keep them 
asunder— rthe sure method by which near neigh- 
bours might be kept fast friends. There was, in 
short, little doubt, (and great was the scandal,) 
that sundry lay-brothers of St. Benedict, the 
order of the Abbey occupants, had from time to 
time encouraged their cattle to stray into the 
castle domains, as a pretext for their own intru- 
sion among the pretty damsels who worked at the 
looms and wielded the distaffs of the dame. 

As often as the latter complained to the supe- 
rior, she was sure to receive a reproach on the 
score of her handmaidens'* levity, to which he 
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paternally attributed any little amatory sharp- 
shooting that might possibly pass between the 
male and female skirmishers. But like a true 
shepherd he never failed on these occasions to 
send one or more of the monks to keep order 
among the introduced wanderers of the flock. 
Yet this only made mtatters worse. It was 
roundly asserted that the clerical brethren were 
little better than the lay ones ; and it was certain 
that two of the former were on different nights 
caught prowling about the dark avenues which 
skirted the wings of the castle, while double that 
number of maidens had, during one short sum- 
mt, given evidence of symptoms that according 
to law should be conjugal. 

The strictmres of the gossips might have been 
libel, which in those days meant calumny, but 
is now construed truth. But whatever was 
the issue of these affairs, it was laid at the door 
of the monks, and such was their effirontery and 
their power, that they openly took in the re- 
proach, and scorned the censures of the world. 
But no matter ! we have little now to do with 
those pious propagators of the gospel, those holy 
hypocrites of th^ olden time. Many a band has 
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dragged aside the Tail of their mikhHngs. For 
our parts, we are not at present disposed to rake 
up the ashes of their reputation, nor is it our 
care to sift the few grains of seed from the chaff 
of their morality. We hare now to deal only 
with the chief, whose character was, at the period 
in question, fi*ee from tiie stigmas that stuck so 
close to the younger members of the fraternity. 
The religious father in Grod, Lord Geraldus, as 
he is called in the documents which ftunish out 
labours, was now in the vale of life, far on the 
downward slope, where passion's sun rarely warms 
the gloom of prejudice, and where men fancy 
themselres chaste because they find thems^ea 
chill. 

No terms of neighbbilrbood could be more hos- 
tile than those between the Abbot of St, Peter 
and the lady of Corteryke. Prolific causes of ill 
will, besides those above alluded to, existed. 
They hated each other with all the cordiality of 
Christians who never failed to say mass or hear 
it at regular times. But their hatred was of shades 
as different as their characters. The lady'^s was 
impetuous, uncompromising, and candid; the 
priest^s crafty, cautioixs^ and mean. Scarcely a day 
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ever passed without the proud Yolenta openly 
uttering sarcasm against the abbot, — ay, and 
curse too, when anger called for an especial vent ; 
and aa regularly did the holy Gerald put up 
public prayers towards Heaven, (too faint to go 
many stages of the journey), for the conversion 
of ^* his well beloved daughter and fair neigh* 
hour, the choleric dame of Corteryke.^ 

And we must confess the fact. She was quick 

Slid fiery of temper, even beyond the too com- 

Qon weakness of those high spirits which wage 

^ar with fortune. Het main fault is now told ; 

a somewhat unusual way of introducing a heroine 

to one's readers, but it was well to st^te at once 

the chief trait of character on which our story 

lunges, and without the development of which, 

on one important occasion, Yolenta Van Cor* 

teryke, otherwise de Melna, had never gained a 

niche in the Chronicles, nor formed a heroine in 

the Legends of the Low Countries. 

We said just now that she mt among her 
damsels. We reeall the term. It would imply 
a steadiness of manner and habit which was very 
foreign from hers. She sat down occasionally 
no doubt, but in her usual way she moved 
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among them rather, presided, overlooked, bustled 
through the sedentary ranks with her wonted vi- 
vacity, and encouraged the industrious or re- 
proved the idle with an air of prompt authority 
peculiarly her own. 

" Verily, my good Babette,^ said she with a 
smile, and tipping the cheek of the girl to whom 
she spoke, ^^ that is a neat piece of stitching. 
The wimple that is made by thy finger-work de- 
serves to be worn with a robe of honor. Well 
done, Dorchie,^' continued she, addressing an- 
other who plied the embroidering needle at a 
loom close by, ^^ it is thus a stomacher should 
be studded-^the pearls are quaintly placed, and 
the braiding fairly proportioned. But eh I what 
in the name of St. Bavon have we here P"*^ ex- 
claimed she, briskly turning to a loitering wench 
who held her distaff awry, and was casting smirk- 
ing looks out of the window. 

^'Is this what must pass for sjnnning in 
the opening of the fifteenth century? Is it 
thus a thread should be twisted and knotted that 
was meant for a sandal web as fine as Cyprus 
lawn P How would our mothers have stared at 
such modem degeneracy P So, Bettye^ your eyed 
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must be fixed for ever on that grinning red- 
headed rascal who leers through the park paling ? 
The curse of St. Martin be on him and his inso- 
lent compeers, and their hypocritical old hierarch 
to boot, who sets on his lazy herd to infect my 
wenches after this fashion ! So, you will not 
answer me ? you will not confess your fault, but 
hang your head down, and look as red as your 
own mantle of ingrain cloth ? Very well !^' con- 
tinued the dame, still more wroth at her hand-, 
inaid's silence, for nothing increases gratuitous 
ife so much as submission, while a brisk retort 
often makes it die away as a sound in its own 
echo. " Very well, Bettye ; this stubbornness 
shaD have its reward. You expect, no doubt, 
to go to Zwinarde next Wednesday, to witness 
the procession of the holy blood. But I pro- 
mise you, your mantle shall hang on its peg, and 
no bodkin fasten your hood that day. What r 
continued the choleric dame, turning again to- 
wards the window, "he is there stiD. Is this 
to be borne P Is Yolenta de Melna to be stared 
and grinned at by the scurvy menial of a bloated 
• priest ? Where is the seneschal? Let my men 
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i 

at arms torn out, and drive away yon foxy- 
pated loon. Where is the seneschal, I say ?" 

"Please you, dame,^ replied one of the maids, 
" master Roger van Oattemyk has ridden over 
to Dolislacgher, to gather in the geese and turkey 
tallies which fall due to day.** 

" Indeed ! and is this the way the service of 
Corteryke is performed P Is the seneschal to do 
the duty of the bailiff, and the bailiff that of the 
cook, mayhap ? Where is Van Kulmar ?"' 

" It seeroeth, my gracious lady, that you are 
pleased to forget *" — 

*' No, wench, I am not pleased to forget either 
my own bidding or myself. I am wroth with 
myself and all about me. Nay, nay, you need 
not tell me that Berlo van Kulmar is gone to 
the notary about that last new proceeding of the 
odious De Roden. — I remember it now. There- 
fore, since the superior officers are abroad, let the 
lowest of the menials attend me. Call Eobus."" 

" Oh, my fair mistress V exclaimed one of the 
women, in real or affected horror. 

" Kobus !*" echoed several of the others. 

" Gracious lady r said the foremost of these 
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female familiars, ^^ how can you breathe such a 
thought?— Can the dame of Corteryke conde- 
scend to call the attendance of such a fellow as 
Eobus, while serving-men and grooms throng the 
halls and stables-^or while her faithful hand- 
maidens are all ready to do her bidding, be it * 
what it may, and what woman^s powers may 
do? Dear lady, we wait the word of your com- 
mands." 

** I dare say ye do impatiently. No doubt, ye 
vould joyously set out to encounter the profane 
flatteries of that ill-favoured hedge loiterer and 
his base associates, or perchance to fall in with 
some prowling hypocrite in cowl and coif, and 
give cause to new scandal from their foul mouth* 
ed abbot, whom I scorn to call holy or reverend. 
No, damsels ! ye stir not an inch beyond the 
walls to-day ; nor shall any but Eobus be sullied 

by the ignoble task of driving off yon trespasser^ 

Let the scullion boy attend me.''* 
From this peremptory order there was no ap* 

peal. In a few minutes the individual alluded 
' to in terms of such unequivocal dishonour, made 

his appearance at the chamber door, and justified 

the contemptuous astonishment of the maidens. 
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He was a most imgainly and unfashioned lamp 
<^ humanity ; a Flemish boor of the first water^ 
rough from his native swamps, and rather re« 
tarded than advanced in any chance of polishing 
by his recent promotion firom the court-yard to 
Ae scullery. He had become, in consequence, 
the butt of the servants, high as well as low ; and 
the refinement of kitchen wit, compared to stable 
scurrility, had so completely addled its subject, 
that he was fast losing, in his in-door associa- 
tions, the scanty stock of his former ideas. Hur- 
ried about from morning tUl night, badgered, 
bamboozled, and buffeted without mercy, he was 
accustomed to run, or rather reel along, at the 
repeated summonses, which i^metimes came so 
thick upon him from the wicked wit of the upper 
menials, that he was frequently kept in a state 
that seemed to solve the problem of the perpe- 
tual motion, and prove the possibility of ubiquity. 
Called now by a dozen voices which echoed the 
commands of the dame through tlie corridors, 
halls, and passages, and into the penetralia of the 
scullery, Kobus ran off "accoutred as he was,*' 
but unjerkined and unwashed in the direction of 
the sounds; and duly arrived half breathless and 
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bewildered at the entrance of the chamber where 
his mistrees awaited him. He was accompanied 
on his course by roars of laughter from the laiy 
servants who loitered on his passage, and a titter- 
ing chorus from the working maidens received 
him at the term of his course. 

^ Eobus l*" exclaimed the dame, as she saw 
him appear. At the sound of her soft yet autho- 
ritative voice, he plunged instinctively forward, 
then stood fixed in astounded veneration on find- 
ing into what a presence he was now for the first 
time not only suffered but ordered to appear. 
He waited awhile with gaping mouth, staring 
eyes, and outstretched arms, brawny and bare 
to the elbows, o^e hand wielding a frying pan, 
and the other the impure clout with which he 
had been scouring it. For some seconds the 
Jady'^s voice buzzed in his ears, and her form 
danced before him ; but as he gradually recover- 
ed his senses, and she emphatically repeated her 
words, he began to comprehend her meaning 
and his own duty. 

'^ Dislodge, and drive him away,*^ said the 
dame following up her orders. '^ Seize the goeden- 
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dag * which hangs in the hall 9 or the gt^e-pain 
from oTcr the pantry door, and chastise the 
daring loon; or wheel out the little springall 
from the porchway, and discharge a dozen darts 
or stones at his flaming pate. Quick, Kobus, 
and do my bidding well ; and by this hand and 
my lady of grace, I will dub thee knight on the 
field of honour ! '' 

The lady's gravity could no longer keep its 
bounds. She burst fairly out into a fit of laugh* 
ter, as she saw the grotesque delight of her 
champion. The maidens, free from restraint, 
now pealed a merry chorus ; they broke up from 
their seats, capered and danced at the prospec* 
tive fun, and thronged round the half-witted 
scullion, whose first impulse of enthusiasm.was 
to fall down on both knees, and fling himself 
prostrate at Yolenta's feet. 

" Rise, rise, Sir Kobus,^ cried the dame, 

* Goeden-dag (good morning) a peculiar sort of pike. 
Gagtie-pain, bread-earner, a huge sword so called, the 
common weapon of the Flemish foot soldier in those days. 
Springall, a machine for throwing various kinds of mis- 
siles. 
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Striking his shoulder a smart stroke of a distaff 
which she snatched firom the stool on which its 
late careless holder had thrown it. *^ Rise up, 
good knight, to great feats of chivalry and deeds 
of fame!" 

" Rise up then, sluggard ! Be quick and va- 
liant, booby !" exclaimed the maidens, pushing 
with their sandal-covered feet the uninviting 
carcass they scorned to touch with their fingers* 
Their wild frolic knew no bounds. The lady 
had given them their cue. The quick transition 
of her temper from serious to light was nothing 
unusual. Her attendants, who humoured her in 
every mood, gave way to their own levity 
whenever hers broke loose, and a dozen wild 
and ''girlish pranks were now the consequence. 
In a few minutes the newly-dubbed parody on 
chivalry was fitted out at all points. He pas- 
sively lay, or knelt, or stood, as suited the whim 
of his equippers. An osier basket covered his 
head by way of casque ; the faded and fag-end 
of a torn curtain was flung scarfi^ise over his 
shoulder, and lied in a bunch at one side. A 
couple of huge knitting needles were stuck in 
his shoe heels for spurs, a wooden tray tied to 
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his left arm as a buckler; and a long house 
broom placed in his right hand, a lance with 
which he was commanded to sweep the territory 
of the castle clear of the intrusive rubbish which 
had given rise to this undignified if not indeco- 
rous scene. 

Of all who acted in and enjoyed it, the late so 
serious and peremptory dame was the foremost. 
She laughed the loudest, and took the most ac- 
tive part of any ; and when the accoutering was 
completed, she seemed the most impatient to 
witness the result of the freak. 

Sir Eobus was now hailed with a general roar 
of joy, and driven out grinning and capering, 
and not unaffected by the glee of which he was 
n^atively the author. 

" Vlanderen den leeuw f Slae doodt, slae 
doodt!*"* vociferated he, as he rolled sidewise 
out of the room and along the corridor that led 
to the drawbridge, just beyond which lay the 
meadow, in the green hedge whereof the carroty 
head of the lay brother was still stuck, while his 

*'' Flanders and the Lion / Kill dead! Kill dead!'* The 
first the Flemish war-cry; the latter that of the house of 
Corteryke, and somewhat Irish in its construction^ 
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leering physiognomy shewed no consciousness of 
the attack so visibly preparing for him. The 
windows of the bordueren kammer*, whichlook«d 
on the moat that surronnded the castle, weie all 
soon garnished with the laughing faces of the 
maidens. The lady herself occupied a promi* 
nent place ; and aU the indoor servants, among 
whom the news soon spread, poured out from 
every passage to witness the issue of the adven* 
ture. . 

The chronicles of Flanders do not state the 
minute particulars of Sir Kobus^s attack on the 
lay-brother, nor the means of defence used by 
the latter. But a fibort quotation from an old 
£n^h work, descriptiye of an affair between two 
^mbatants, fiimishes, in lively and appropriate 
phrase, a very good notion of this. " Well, sur, 
they soon set to argue the point cum face to 
fece. Very feerse both t'one and foother. If 
one plucked by ihe thrate, i^other, with havers 
woold claw him by the scalp. Thearfore thus, 
each fending and proovying with plucking and 
lugging, skralling and byting, by plain tooth 

* Embroidery room. 
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and nayU, a t'one side and t'^oother. Such ex- 
pens of blood and leather was thear between 
them as a month'^s licking I wean wold not re- 
cover. It was a sport yerrie pleazunt to see> 
one with his pinkings and leering afbr t'^oother^a 
approache. If he wear bitten in one place hoow 
he woold pynch in another; and if he wear 
taken onez, then what shyft with by ting, clawing, 
roryng, tossyng, and tumblyng, he coold worke 
to wynde hymselfe away. And when he was 
loose, to shake his ears twyse or thryse with the 
blood and salver about his fiznamy, was a mat- 
ter of a goodlie reliefe.'^ 

This to be sure is the description of a fight 
between a bear and a dog ; but the imperfect 
state of science in Flanders in those days (and 
it is but little improved in our own) left smaU, 
if any, difference in the conflicts, of men or beasts, 
except those wherein the champions of chivalry 
had a right to kill each other in a gentlemanly 
manner. 

The result of the battle is recorded: Sir 
Eobus was totally discomfited : neither hid va* 
lour, noi skill, nor the inspiration of his cause, 
were sufficient to resist the lay<>brother''s obsti- 
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mcy and superior strength. Monastic depend- 
ents were too well fed, and too conscious of their 
consequence, not to possess great advantages in 
a conflict with a secular adversary, be he who 
he might ; and it is certain that on this occasion 
Sir Eobus was cruelly unnerved by his enemy^s 
trluspered threats (enforcing every thump) of 
dinrch vengeance and its horrors. 

luterfi^ence was at length necessary to save 
Sir Eobus from strangulation, for the vicljprious 
lay*brother having finally succeeded in getting 
him undermost in the boundary ditch, gnqppled 
his throat so immerciMly with both hands, that 
death must have ensued had his grasp not been 
loosened. This movement, so fortunate for the 
sake of Sir Eobus, was accomplished in and by 
the twinkling of an eye. Bettye, the most care- 
ktt and coquetish of dimie Yolenta^s spinning 
Jennies, knowing the power of her glance on her 
pugnacious admirer, implored the lady to suffer 
lier to sally forth to Sir Eobus's relief. The 
lady, though indignant and somewhat ashamed 
at her champion's defeat, had no wish that he 
should die in a ditch ; she therefore gave her 
consent, and Bettye, resolved to prove that she 
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loathed the i^headed pretender to her smiles, 
hastily atranged a plan of punishment with her 
companions, which she left them to communicate 
to the dame. 

Darting from the chamber — fljring through 
the corridor— whisking across the drawbridge — 
and arrived at the place of combat, she excited 
the attention of the lay-brother, who sat astride 
the prostrate body of his enemy, by giving him 
a no daintily dealt whack across the shoulders 
with Sir Eobus'^s broken weapon. Turning sud- 
denly roimd at the summons, the victor saw 
close beside him one of those very eyes (Bettye 
looked at him en profile) which had been the 
original cause of his quarrel. At the sight he 
relinquished his hold of Eobus, and following 
the beckon of the deceiver, he fawnii^Iy traced 
her steps towards the castle, as though her eye 
bad been of onyx whose magnetic magic is well 
known — or was in those days — to every believer 
in the black art, which priests and their satellites 
were, ex officio. 

Scarcely arrived at a large and gloomy clump 
of cypress and yew, which stood among the 
cheerless decorations close to the moat, the luck<^ 
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less lay-brother saw himself in a moment sur* 
rounded by a group of the mischief-meaning 
damsels, who had repaired thither with full con« 
sent of the dame, in pursuance of their plot 
Before time was afforded for conjecture, much 
less for defence, Bettye flung her scarf round the 
body of her victim, and aided by Dorchie, Ba- 
bette, and the rest, bound his arms effectively. 
Then the whole developing a blanket of most 
capacious size, caught it at sides and comers 
^ith such a grasp as was befitting to damsels 
nourished in the fashion of those sinew-bracing 
days*. 

In a moment the lay-brother was rolled down, 
and in another he was tossed to the height of 
the topmost branches of the. yew-trees hard by. 
At every elastic bound the arms of the execu- 

* We at this moment recollect Sancho*s treatment 
^y the Spanish wenches. Even so. That neither 
proves us to be plagiarists nor discredits our adventure ; 
•on the contrary, it confirms the chronicles, for there is 
^ttle doubt that Cervantes heard the story of Sir Kobus 
from some of the Flemish allies who fought with him at 
Lepanto, and that he wove into his satire one of the in- 
cidents which properly belonged to our legend, and 
which we therefore reclaim and appropriate. 
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tiimers seemed stronger, and their hearts harder. 
The more he roared, the more they laughed. 
Sir Eohus, who had slunk off towards the stables, 
and had been well pumped on by a friendly 
groom, now came chuckling forward, and ga^e a 
helping hand ; while sundry of the varlets were 
not slow in relieving the panting damsds ; the 
dame herself being the while a delighted witness 
of the sport from the nearest window of the 
castle. 

But loud as was the laughter, the cries for 
mercy, and the shouts of execration and con- 
tempt, which burst from the various parties, they 
were all out-noised by the harsh and sudden 
utterance of a tremendous oath which scattered 
dismay into the ranks of the servants, (Sir 
Eobus himself included,) put the maidens to 
flight with screams and shrieks, and procured 
the lay-brother a timely respite from his torture. 

" Sacred thimder — devils— and storm gusts!"* 
vociferated the terrible voice of Christopher de 
Roden, the high bailiff of the abbot Gerald, as 

♦ This is the nearest^ approach we can make to the 
translation of an oath which is much more sublime in 
the original Flemish. 



he rose up in th^ stirrups of his charger, or war 
horse, and thrust his head and half his body, 
both b»ng, as was their wont, in almost the full 
accoutrements of war, over the hedge which se- 
pirated him and some half dosen armed foUow- 
ei8 from the scene we have described. 

*' What do. I see ?"" cried he, " a lay brother 
of St. Benedict tossed in a blanket! Sacrile- 
gious hands desecrating the church property? 
Monstrous, monstrous ! and frightiul will be the 
punishment to all concerned ! Get up Claes- 
nan Blittersburgel ! come out of the bounds of 
this hell-gap of Corteryke ! What the fiend 
bought you into that pickle ? and how did this 
happen ? Ah, dame, this is the worst of your 
^iid pranks! All that has gone before is as 
Bought. The fourteen suits depending in the 
^I^scopal senate of Tournay between you and 
his reverence may be now abandoned — the fine 
of a hundred and fifty Paris livres for cutting 
the tail of the black tithe pig — the mulct of 
four mouton$ d'or for muddying the waters of 
tjje perch-pond — the penalty of the sixty wax 
tapers to St. Bavon'^s shrine for the snow-balls 
pelted last winter at father Ysenbaert — these 
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and many more, the prices for the irreyerent, 
spiteful, unsanctified doings of your people, in- 
stigated by you and the foul fiend together — all 
may be now forgotten — an outrage like this can- 
cels all, as a mortal sin swallows up a dozen pec- 
cadillos; vengeance and woe to the dame of 
Corteryke ! The ban of the church and anathe- 
ma be on her an4 her household, of every sex 
and age ! This I speak in the name of my holy 

lord spiritual, the mitred abbot of St. Peter. 

Why in the devil's nam^, I say again, Claesman 
Blittersbrugel, dost thou lie log-like there in 
that sink of iniquity, with thy blanket about thee 
as though thou slept there at ease instead of 
being most uneasily tossed therein P^' 

*' Oh, valiant Herr Christopher, noble de 
Roden, chief of the feudal men of our reverend 
liege lord Gerald ! I am not able to move — I 
am dislocated and bejellied from blade-bone to 
anklet. It is well my neck has been spared ; 
every other member is disjointed, and my bones 
ache most fearfully. Take me hence I prithee, 
ere those vixen miscreants, those impure harpie^ 
pounce on me again ; for sure I am that the 
siren-like deceiver, Bettye, has sworn my de- 
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itmptioi^ ^ jbhQ phripe of the false gods to whom 
^e 9o4 hep s|8ter mennaids offer up service.'*" 

^' N^y, CJaesman, I cannot, ia due point of 
199^, cirpfis this mere-4yke eyen for thy rescue. 
Si^ ^ 3tep might invalidate our right of justice 
4m the perpetqU;ors of this heinous deed. But 
fie dMNjL thj^e in peace of mind, let thy bodily 
%x«pfort b^ what it ipay. Should these can- 
nibals return when I am gone, and slay thee ou>> 
n{^, thou shalt have full justice. I proinise 
tjkee that, on the dignity and honour of the abbey 
€f St Peter/' 

A piteous groan was the answer to this assur- 
ance. 

" Aaii moreover I diall forthwith betake me 
to his reverence th^ divine Gerald, and engages 
tliat he shall say a mass for thy soul within $xl 
bour, — myself .vowing in the name of the 
JWjx8^ and ^taking your old comrade here, 
John de Week, as witness, to bear the chazge of 
^ tolling of bells, and of the priests" and cl^pris- 
ters" tapers, at my own private cost. So fe^fip 
to. thee, Claesman, shouldst thou, as al^ appear- 
ances promise, die soon and undiriven.'" 

'' Ah, graceless and heartless De ^Uxlen ! 
▼01. 1, c 
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well did I deem that such would have been thj 
conduct in this caseT exclaimed Yolenta, as 
the bailiff turned aside his horse's head and pre- 
pared to move away. " What brave champions 
of church wrong, and spoliation, and oppressicm ! 
Art thou then afraid of a housefiil of women— 
thou, and thy swordsmen, and thy lasy troop of 
tnonks, and all thy vile appurtenances ! By my 
troth and by St. Bavon'^s shrine, I should have 
honoured thee, instead of opposing and prosecu- 
ting, hadst thou boldly broken bounds to the 
rescue of thy fellow there ! But thou art sunk 
in new disgrace by this cowardly abandonment 
of him. I invite thee and thy followers. Come 
over and take away that justly punished intruder, 
who dared to thrust his red pole like a fire-brand 
into the combustible materials of Corter^e. 
Take him away, and I give thee the blanket 
wherewith to carry him ofi^, as a token of remem- 
brance to him and the crew ye belong to, of 
what awaits the insolent interlopers who put a 
hair of their head into my domain.*" 

As Yolenta spoke, the bailiff listened atten- 
tively, an involuntary air of respect mingling 
with the look of insolent defiance which he was 
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fixrciiig up. He paused a few seconds after she 
had ceased, and his satellites seemed to be mur- 
muring some words of advice. He shook his 
head at each suggestion, with the proper dignity 
(^a feudal retainer to his underlings, and then 
addressed the lady. 

'^ Dame of Cdrteryke, I have listened to and 
pondered your words ; and I shall ask you in 
reply, Do you think Christopher de Roden is the 
dolt such words should be only addressed to ? 
Believe you that I have served the Abbey of 
St. Peter seven-and-twenty years, and not learned 
enough to save me from being the dupe of a 
woman ? or that I have been in daily quarrel 
with you and your wenches ever since your 
widowhood, only to fall into your snares to-day? 
No, no ! that poor devil that lies there before 
my eyes is example enough, if I could be such 
A fi)ol as to be caught by your £iir words. And 
there must he lie, or die, if such b^ your devilish 
malice. Be satisfied you shall see me again to- 
morrow, with due form of law, to cite you to 
judgment for this crime ; but at this face of the 
hedge I have justice on my side.^ 
^ iDJurtice «.d roguery, and cowardice and 

c2 
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cruelty are at wkicbever side may shelter Chrigto- 
pher deBoden,^ retorted the dame in high tone; 
^^ and to make the medley oomplete, impudettce, 
ugliness, and rank rascality shall be added* Hark 
ye, my ser^wg-men, wrap up yon fildiy feUov 
in the coverlet which his vile carcass has pdUuted, 
and roll him over the meTe^dyke, and into the 
abbey lands. Let Master de Roden bear him 
off to the abbot, and teU him he would do whsU 
to beware how be i^ows ef^&i Ms pdiestly cap over 
my bounds.**^ 

^^ Beware, dame !"" cried De Roden in great iire, 
^V beware! rentember that holy €rerald has ban 
and aoiathema in his power.^^ 

^^ Feflow, I scorn him and his ill-gotten jand 
unholy power. Did he ban the bravo who struck 
down Humbert of Corteryke at the altar'^s foot, 
and stained my maiden vobe with the bloody 
stamp of widowhood ? Did he then or ever vin- 
dicate religion and justice? and dost thou, his 
mean minion, mumble forth threats against me 
now ? Away wretdi, or by the heart's blood of 
my murdered lord, I'll let loose the watch dog 
from the fosse upon thee and thy oreatureis. 
I give thee ^ve minutes to bear ixff yx>n pesti- 
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lent fellow, and to take thee clear out of sight — 
away l^ 

With these words the angry dame retired 
from the window, commanding her maidens to 
resume their various occupations. The serv- 
ing-men faUcfwed heat directions, and removed 
the lay-farotber beycmd the bounds, when De 
Ro^, placing him carefully on one of his fol- 
lowot^ horses, rode away towards the city of 
Ghent, muttemg torrible threats against all 
concerned in the transaction we have faithfully 
nnnted. 



90 



CHAPTER II. 

^* Ah, London ! was it well in thee to throw 
me upon my own unruly temper for support, in 
a moment of mutual passion, when we were both 
wrong, both too hot-headed, and too warm* 
hearted-— when a soothing word, o/a kind glance 
from thee had smoothed all, and secured our 
happiness for ever ! Why did thy pride prevail 
over thy love P What disastrous consequences 
have flowed from one rash step ! and I — ^what a 
traitor was I to my own heart ! How did I betray 
its best interests, for the indulgence of one weak 
lentunent! How sacrifice, in one maniac moment, 
all the blessings of life ! But it is now too late. 
The die is cast. Instead of joy and love, and 
aU their bright enchantments, I am doomed to 
the basest drudgery in existence; cooped in 
by rules and forms, which I continually revolt 
against, like some imprisoned bird that flaps 
idth ineffectual wing the bars of its cage ; the 
current of my better feelings turned aside by the 
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harsh impediments of my fiUe; all that was 
gentle in my nature ruffled, and the evil parts 
stirred up into boisterous firoth and foam, until 
whirlwind paasion is beccnne the only element in 
which my unquiet spirit can exist ! I was not 
meant for this. Whose doing is it, London, 
thine or mine own ? No matter now. Reproaches 
are unavailing, of thee or of myself. My doom 
istast in suffering, and I must fulfil it.^ 

So sdiloqui^ the lady of Corteryke, when 
the retired to her private chamber, after the 
undignified bustle was over, and when her mind, 
reoGvering firom its turgid state, sunk into pain- 
fid recollections of past times and events, from 
which she gained fredh cause for disquiet, and 
scarcely one element of consolation. 

The passages of her life had as yet been few, for 
she was but in her eighteenth year. Her title of 
dame, her matronly rights, her tone of authority 
Kjght have given other notions of her age to 
those who only heard of her as we have hitherto 
Aewn her^ but even those, when turning back 
a thought to the levity and almost indecorum 
we have described, will p^haps make some al- 
lowance Sx a high-spirited girl in a rude ^e ; 



her atfection balked, ber short cftreer th^queftd 
by violet eyenti^, and slie left tolfdiy ta &er olrti 
^ontroul, which few eveii c^mare 8obei^e«ns, <Mr 
m better regulated tiiiietf) apply tety MYereljr 
agftitist «^//^i 

As soon as reason began to regidat^ the gif Kib 
fimdes of Yolenta van Melna, she was eonvineed 
that she had been right iA having bestoired htir 
whole heart, withont knowing or caring what tt^ 
S(m might think of the measure, on young Loridon 
Iran Bart, son of Johan van Bart, lord of L^ttet- 
hausen, and consequently nepheir at that feudal 
tjrritut's brother, Gerald, Abbot of St. Peter's. 

The cession of het al^tion thus made wa0 
without the knowledge of any member of her 
lover's family or het own. Loridon was as cau« 
tious as herself M h point which engenders 
pfudence in minds th*t (m other occasions seem 
unsusceptible of its influence. They loved M 
love is best and purest, in utter sdcrecy ; but 
they both paid dearly, on one painfbl and ioLtel 
occasion, the tax for that greatest of lururies, 
kbd felt keenly the want of some confidant^ 
whose friendly counsel might regulate the aber* 
r^ottS of youthM passion, stepping in between 



hv&ts aiad the rvm ihey oftm horiyto in • 
iMMroxys^ of delirie^ i^etbp, or, m in this 

LoHdoQ dbeiifiihed jei^ousy amwg the degnd- 
iqg jl^wbapks wjii^h were in tlion^ 4*y8 eoB- 
Mef0i 98 a piMrt and parcel oC love, a9 though a 
jbrc^d defonnity were a Batural aecessory of the 
l^op ! In th# spirit ^ feudal pride, be on all 
ooc^piNi worked hioftsetf up to fits of suspieioii, 
«4 s^^aoed to tak^ especial pleasuve in emhit- 
timng the pure Malice which nature had filled 
&r his Qva fif^ his mistress's delight. He 
lee^aed hf^unt^d by a morlnd longing fyr their 
OBtttu^ pdseFjr. It was r«re that a meeting, even 
in th^ deliqioii^ steftlth of a twilight grove^ or a 
jpcxmrillifflijiied cf^dor, in solitude and secrecy 
r-lov^'s Qwn jpatMral atmosphere— ^d not end 
in 9 q^iMTe} op sfprne frivolous {nretext, and that 
the sweet hour w^^ not d^&ced l^ frowns and 
taunts, reproaches aud tears. 

The consequence of the^ habitual br(nls was 
at le^gfji m inctual belief, on his purt, that he 
1^ re^^pn fyj his ungeni939U£f, and, in truth, his 
mm^J (Spuduet. He justified it, too, by the 
feeyag tb»t he msAe himself as unhaf^y as her; 

c3 
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more so perhaps, for remorse added a sting by 
which she was nerer assailed. But she became 
by degrees irritable, and at times inteinperate. 
She was ashamed of the yoke which she hugged 
so closely, and angry with herself as with him. 
She at length learned to give herself relief by 
retorting his reproaches, and anticipating them 
now and then. Her ardent mind thus opened 
under the influence of a tempest, for it was such, 
and not the soft gales of feminine affiBction, that 
Loridon had raised in her bosom. Thus the 
infatuated pair went on. Quarrel grew on quar- 
rel. The deeper they loved, the more profound 
was their misery. They, on a dozen occasions, 
saw each other ^^ for the last time,^ and met 
again and again in more torment than before, to 
lament the past, swear forgiveness and forget- 
fulness, and break away once more in a wonted 
fit of phrensy — ^for such conduct, whether in the 
fourteenth century or the nineteenth, is nothing 
short of that calamity. 

At length, on one occasion of more than com- 
mon absurdity and violence, Loridon swore he 
would set out for France, as a volunteer in the 
war then waging with the English invaders of 
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thai ootmtry, and never more see YolenU. This 
WIS a new form of a usual threat; and she met 
it by dadaring, for the first time, that if he so 
abandoned her, she would instantly accept the 
offers of marriage (his pretext for all their quar- 
rels) almost weekly made to her by Humbert 
of Corteryke, who was not only repugnant to her 
taste, but the sworn and hated enemy of her 
lo?er^8 fiunily. 

Their common proud feeling was now up in 
arms against their own happiness. The false 
point of honour was raised^ as the standard under 
which they were to perish sooner than yield. 
London persisted in his threat — Yolenta com- 
pleted hers. Within a week after their utterance, 
the former was riding in the ranks of the Con- 
stable de Richemont, as a gentleman aspirant 
for chivalric honours, and the latter was led in 
triumph to the altar by the grim and grizzly 
lord of Corteryke, more than double the age of 
ber lover, and in every other respect immeasur- 
ably his inferior. 

The haughty energy which had enabled Yo- 
lenta to fiirce herself to this sacrifice was evident 
in her look and bearing as she moved toward^ 
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iti conminmatioii* She had the air of • aelt 
immohitiiig victim for a Mm proiciple^ not <tf • 
suffering martyr to a good one. Ske conld not 
rob herself of her peivonal beauty, but she had 
deprived faersdf of that without which beauty 
has no charm. The eiquisite ejqnression of 
female grace was not dis^yed in her resolute 
glance and proud step, nor in Ae contemptaens 
defiance with which she silently huniad towards 
the fate she volunteered. Her parents and 
fiiends, long time the advocates of Humbert von 
Cortery ke, and to whom her sudden resolution had 
given astonishment as well as pleasure, seined 
itwed by the desperation of hex manner ; while 
die fieree bridegroom himself^ amidst ail the 
pomp and pageantry of the ceremony, looked iU 
•t ease, as though he augured nothing good firom 
Ae accomplishment of his suit. And well might 
he have his misgivings, if indeed fate, according 
to Ae belief of the age, gave warning to its 
doomed victims, sometimes however too late for 
their safety. 

The procession advanced wp the made of St. 
Peteil's church in Ohent, the priest etood %t the 
akar steps, the music pealed^ and the thnmg of 
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ipectttors gaied with painful admiration on the 
yomif bride and her mate, whom a universal 
nmrmur pronounced to be an ill-^assorted pair. 
The ceremony went on, and no one, not even 
die bridegroom, wore a smUe of joy. The 
lodcera^on exchanged glances and shrugs of sig- 
nificant m^oiing. ^^ Such a marriage bodes no 
good,^ seemed to be spoken by a hundred tongues ; 
though not a murmur was heard, and it was 
coly the lesponrive looks of each that appeared 
to acknowledge Aat sentiment in his neighbour- 
The priest^s Toice ceased, the book was closed, — 
Ihe nuptial anthem was just going to be pealed 
fiom the choristers^ gallery, and the organ sent 
iordi a few lively notes, wh^d a loud voice ex- 
daimed dose beside the new-married pair, ^^ Let 
a death-dirge be sung, not an epithalamium r 
While those around turned their eyes in the 
Auction of the words, a rapier was plunged deep 
m the body of \aa Corteryke ; and as he feU 
dying to the ground, the white robe of Yolenta 
was stained, as she herself said to De Boden, 
^^ with the bloody stamp of widowhood.'^ 

As is usual on the perpetration of such start*- 
ling isjm^9 tiil eyes were turned on the victim, 
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attracted by the mixed groan and scream of 
death, the voice of which is a summons irhera- 
firom none may turn aside. Humanity and 
curiosity are among the* strongest principles of 
man ; and when combined on such an appalling 
occasion as this, no one had a look to turn from 
the bleeding bridegroom and the stupified figure 
of her who stood transfixed, in speechless horror 
by his side. 

But during the general consternation, some 
of the observers were for a moment attracted by 
a human form darting like lightning from the 
main group across the altar steps and into one of 
the small vestry doors which flanked it at either 
side. The figure instantly disappeared — the 
door closed with a violence which startled the 
agitated group that raised Von Corteryke'^ 
body, now a breathless corse, from the ground; 
but no certainty as to him who struck the blow 
had ever been obtained. The abbot oi St. Peter^s 
replied, to all inquiries, that ^^ the sinner had 
sought sanctuary, and found it.^ The relatives 
of the murdered man had no appeal. His widow 
obtained possession of his castle and domains 
as her undoubted right; and was instaUed in 
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lier new hcmours, under these circumstances so 
migiilarly shocking, irhidi appeared to one so 
inexperienced more like the fulfilment of a marked 
md extraordinary doom, than a course of those 
aoddental erents which chequer the scenes of 
life. 

It was therefisre no wonder if the overboiling 
temperament of our heroine was in constant fer- 
ment, in a state so ill adapted to controul it. She 
was perpetually at war with herself, and very 
often with those around her ; and when intervals 
of soft and amiable feelings took place, they 
were usually filled up by some extravagant freak 
of giilish vivacity. The abbot of St. Peter^s was 
the object of her especial detestation. That he 
had screened her husband'^s murderer from jus- 
tice, was enough to justify it to her own con- 
idence. But independent of that, she felt bound 
to adopt the Intter hatred oi him to whose title 
and honours she succeeded, against all who bore 
the name of Van Bart* One exception she no 
doubt made — but there is no general rule with- 
out one. And that which she religiously ob- 
leryed in favour of poor London, was compen- 
lated for in the increased proportion of hate 
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which she bestowed on his &tber^ Im uade, and 
•U the rest q£ die family. 

Conjectures were many as to ik0 impetealer 
of the murder. Every body, Yolmimmtimhit 
was convinced that some one o( |be Van Bavi 
family had done the deed. Greneral elements ef 
vengeance existed on their side, ^te enpugli to 
jix it cm any individual of the name. But |ie» 
who of all others had the greatest m^ya ft# 
urge, if not to justify the cria^^ escape^ fu^qpi- 
don. His absence was known to all ; the e^^sl^ 
ence of that motive but to one : and ^he w^uU 
as soon have accused Heaven> justice ^r ibi^ 
purity of her patron saint, as ha^f imaginad 
Loridon capable of an act of even trifling dia«- 
honour, much less one of coward treachery. 

Little more need be said to prove that stif 
lov^d him with her whole heart. But, in hfsjr 
situation, and with her temper, love w^ no loie^r 
what nature meant it to be ; no longer a baJm 
p(»ured on the mind^s asperities, but a subtlf 
pMSon, corroding the proud heart it could 9Pt 
soften. 

Nearly a year had passed over. Yolenta had 
thrown off tlie first weeda of widowhood* li^r 
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INy gfint reared relief ander the presture 
If lunr situfttion, and found it in the indulgence 
• love of dresB) and in the dii^play of the 
Hgnitiei so strangely acquired and still so un* 
coogetddL Preparations for gay entertainments 
to her relatives, and expensive additions to her 
wsdrobe, chiefly occupied her now. Every needle 
aid bodkin was put in requisition, every 
bndery frame was full ; and such scenes with 
ber maidens as that in which we introduced her, 
vers the common occurrences of the day, varied 
by tricks played upon the abbot of St. Peter'^s 
tod Ins little-honoured fraternity, such as were 
faaimgly alluded to by De Roden in his reca- 
pteditien of complaints. 

Yolenta slept but little on the night of this 
hit adventure. Her pride was urged to its top- 
most bent, by the audacity of De Roden ; and 
ni her involuntary recurrence to the lover whose 
nidi abandonment had led to such humiliation, 
the found fresh nourishment for irritation and 
Mger. The dawn of morning found her risen 
from her uneasy bed, and prepared to meet the 
Aieatened visit of the high bailiff in the most 
of imperative moods. 
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And long ere the sun had travelled his me- 
ridian course, Christopher de Roden was seen at 
the great gate of the casde ; and by the voice of 
a herald, who was habited in the livery of the 
proud abbot he served, he demanded entrance 
for himself, the poursuivants, and other func- 
tionaries charged with the delivery of a sum- 
mons to the dame, and various members of the. 
household, ^^ to appear before the feudal barmn 
of Lettelhausen, lord paramount of the territiHy 
of Corteryke, to answer various charges of 
high misdemeanors and misdeeds acted in and 
upon the body of a lay-brother of the order of 
Benedictines,^ and a long array of technical 
ambiguities and etceteras wound up the herald^a 
speech, the remainder of which we shall leave 
to any fiunilty of the mind our readers ma|^, 
please to exercise. 

It ia very probable that the doughty De 
Roden hoped for a refusal to this summons;- 
for he surely gave symptoms of surprise mingled 
with alarm, when the huge wooden gates creaked 
backwards, the drawbridge was lowered, and a 
formal invitation to enter pronounced by the 
sturdy old seneschal, the high bailiff's declared 
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antagonist on many an occa&ion of legal and 
ilkgal dispute, not only since Yolenta^s accession, 
bat long before her bright black eyes had opelied 
on the world. 

^^ Come in, fidr gentlemen all, bailiff, notary, 
ind poorsoiylmt,^ said the seneschal — ^' valiant 
Christopher de Roden, learned Lyons van Leen- 
ward, honourable Martin Skynet, pass the 
bridge, and enter the court of Corteryke in 
peace and for the due fulfilment of your bid- 
dmg." 

^ Hark ye. Master R(^r Oultemyk,^ replied 
De BodeO) with a doubtful look-— ^^ I hope, and 
10^^ do these worthy gentlemen, my very good 
fiioub and associates in this business, that all 
k,tnx meant as wdl as fair spoken. You see 
[^ 4at we come unarmed and unharnessed, in due 
%pat of law, with civil herald and the banner 
of peace; but no trumpet nor feudal men-at- 
nms^ lances or swordsmen, nor the war-standard 
of oor holy abbey, which, albeit, in good cmise 
of qaarrel, and against all enemies, I am ready 
to eany, pr to die in good guardianship of the 
tame." 

^^ Let not your valiant limbs quake, nor your 
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teeth chatter, bold Cfaristoidict — all it «g il 
shoold be.^ 

^^ That phrase likes me not, master Rc^cr 1 
A twisted yam makes a straight cord ; a polished 
rind may hide a gnarled knot ; rocks lie deep 
that cause no ripple; and many another vise 
saw of onr good ooontry of Flimders teUs mt 
to ask the meaning of that * all is as it should 
be?'" 

^^ What a plague ! Does the lion-heart of De 
Roden con the cowardly proverbs of old wives, 
and his tongue of thunder condescend to utter 
them ? — Come on, come on, gallant Christo^ 
pher"" — 

" 'Tis not for myself I have any qualms,*— ^tis 
for the sake of these peaceable fiinctionaries, d^ye 
see, for their sake that I, unarmed and unaUkiL 
to protect them, must have my wits about me fiir 
want of better weapons.'^ 

^^Not for us, not for us, most worshipful bailil^" 
eic^dmed the notary of the pOiirsuivant, ashamed 
of becoming avowed sharers in De Rodents fears ; 
" we are begirt with the armour of civil privilege^ 
— the municipal rights of our noble city of Gbait 
be our guardianship, — we are not afraid !" 
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^^Absidl who^s aft»id, geotlemcsa f^ exclaim* 
ed tbe bailiff, tumaig diarp on his eoBicades, who 
wese used to ]»ear and to quail beEone his biilly- 
I ii^ime^ for he was the essential spirit of Talour 
Yken he had to ai^e with m .civilian. ^ Who's 
ifirsid, I S9LJ Again ? If another word so disr 
knoniing is whispered, I shall immediately re- 
tire firom this business and leave it in less reso- 
lute hands ; — rand I am very well disposed to de 
10 even now."" 

The senefichal could not suppress a laugh ; 
Mt^ the keen ears of De Roden distingvnshed a 
ibnH jedio to it, as thou^ from a woman^s 
Aroat, in tibe porch-way beyond the bridge. 
Tliis operated on him with marvellous effect. It 
siust be a daring coward indeed who can brave 
V At test of female ridicule. The grand baaliff 
^ itepped across the bridge in advance of his friends 
and attendants; but halting yet another mo- 
ment, he adced the seneschal ^^ if the watch-dogs 
leore all secure, and jdie working wenches fasten- 
ed up ?'' 

^' Neither dog nor damsel shall be let loose on 
you,, without the orders of the dame,'' replied the 
ieneschaL The doubtful answer struck a new 
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choid of alarm in the bailiff's breast. He would 
have retreated inccmtineiit beyond the bridgi^ 
had he not at this mcwient parceived it to be 
drawn up. In another, the ponderous gates were 
fastened behind him, and he saw himself, for 
the first time, in the court-yard, and in fact, in 
the custody, of the feudal mistress of Corteryke. 
Sad misgivings shot through him and made him 
shudder like the night wind that sweeps the 
forest and shakes its every branch. But ere he 
had time to utter another word, or to advance 
further, the dame herself appeared standing just 
within the porch of entrance, in front of a for- 
midable array of half a dozen figures drawn up 
in line, cased in iron, armed cap-^pie, and look- 
ing more awfiil from their showing no sign of 
life beyond the tremulous shake of their black 
plumes, which gave an almost supernatural air 
to their display. 

" To you, most noble dame, Yolenta of Cor- 
teryke, in all honour and privilege the seignorial 
proprietor of this manor, domain, and castle, the 
right reverend and holy fiither in God, Gerald, 
Abbot of St. Peter's, greeting :" 

So far had De Roden, summoning up all his 
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courage, proceeded, when the dame cut him 
Aort : — ^^ What mumblmg mummer art thou,"" 
tried she, ^^ who comest hither with whining 
txme and set discourse,' assuming the name and 
tide of that most pious priest. Abbot Gerald, of 
St Peter^s ?^ Speak, fellow, to thine own name 
snd quality ; — I know thee not.*" 

'^ Not know me, noble and amiable dame ? I 
im Christopher de Roden, in all humility your 
servant '^ 

" Thou, fellow, that pride of church service, 
that pattern of high baili£p8 ! —Impostor that 
thou art ! Did Christopher de Roden ever ap- 
pear in such a shabby suit of civil garniture ?^ 

^^ It is required by my present fiinctions, mag- 
oanimous dame.''^ 

^* Could his voice of thunder ever sink to that 
squeaking tone P — His lion-look change to thy 
sneaking aspect? Pestiferous wretch, out on 
thee ! Away this moment from my bounds, or 
by my saint the ban dogs shall tear thee limb 
from limb !^ 

« Oh, merciful lady !^ 

*^ Speak not a word, foul libeller of the thrice 
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yaliant Chrbtopher -— Out oo tkae, I s«yl 
Charge, halberdiers ! Slaedcodt! $laedoQdtr* 

Atthe utteranceof the ternUe war-^ny^ibena^iL 
dad figures, automaton-like, levelled their bujimb 
and advanced wi|;hout speech, but at a da^ttarbif 
trot, towards the high bailiff* He tunued and 
would have run, had not the solid diMtructiNi of 
the great gate stopped his way. There fae could 
not stay, inviting, a^ it were^ the hostile lanoa 
to pin him to the wood-work ; and to stir now, 
either right or l^, was to rush on. their points. 
Down therefore he fell flat on his Gmc, uttanng 
piteous cries for mercy and pardon for aU of. 
fences past and present against the dame and 
every person of her household, whom he almost 
individually named. 

Yolenta advanced close, and with a hazel 
twig, which stretched invitingly to her hand 
from a tree dose by, she laid several well-planted 
stripes on the sprawling poltroon. The gate i|i 
the mean time was wide opened, and the scene 
amply displayed to his companions beyond th^ 
bridge ; and when, on repeated commands from 
the &ir executioner, he arose to withdraw, a loud 
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burst of revelry accompanied the rattling clash 
of half a dozen suits of mail, which were at once 
unbackled and dropped to the ground, by as 
many of the mirth-making damsels who had 
beoi cased therein, and who now pursued their 
ninaway victim' (persecuting him the while with 
gibes and laughter) to the utmost verge of the 
bridge, where even his grave companions could 
not rd&ain from joining in the laugh. 

Once beyond the castle's verge, De Roden re- 
coYered in some measure from his fright, on 
bebolding from what species of danger he had 
escaped^ But burning shame took place of 
frozen fear. The vengeance founded on exposed 
cowardice is deeper than the well in which truth 
lies hid. The look, the tone, the gesture it now 
inspired are not to be told, and scarcely to he 
inlawed. 

" Dame Corteryke !^ exclaimed De Roden, in 
kdf smothered accents, — " the soft vhitcf hand 
Aat struck an officer of Holy Church is forfeit 
beyond redemption ! Ponder well on th^t truth, 
wd enjoy your triumph !" 

There was a terrible tone of reality in these 
^ords, that spoke conyictiop tot Yolenta and her 

VOL. I. D 
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«tle»diait8. Tlietr kugbkig vcicen wete all«t 
cmce hushed. The Iwoad emile on each fiiee 
was tiuned to a sad and Bcienii expiessmi. 
Every Kmb seemed paralysed ; and each maiden 
stood motionless, with eyes tamed on their Me- 
naced mistress. Yolenta betrayed no visiUe 
signs of feaf. Had the axe been nueed over her 
wnstn she would have scorned to let a n»ve cnr 
muscle betray the weakness cf alann. But a 
ohiU struck her heart ; tmd her eyes turned in- 
voluntarily on old Roger van Oultemyk, as if to 
inquire into the truth of De iRoden^s threat* 

^' It is too true, my gracious dame,*" aaid liie 
aeneaehal, as though he replied to a podtiiw 
question. " The abbey privilege is notonoofl*^ 
the vengeance of the chunch implacable— •&• 
lord of Lettolhausen and his brother the abbot 
will be too glad, alas ! to seize this fright!^ oc- 
casion for your destruction.^ 

^' What must be done, good Master S^ies- 
chal?^^ asked the dame. 

^^ You must fly instantly these walls— 4hjD0e 
wide domains ; all will be sequestered to tbe 
church ere sunset ; the forms in such a case 

have the wings and the force of the whirlwind*-^ 
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If seized on, your fair hand will be surely severed 
on the block, by a ruffian executioner, and ba- 
nishment for ever be added to the sentence.'" 

^' Indeed ! it is a hard sentence — a dear price 
to pay for a few strokes on the back of a base 
mvm like that. But with the blessing of St. 
Bavon, good Roger, I shall baffle the blood- 
suAers." 

With these words, uttered in a steady, if not 
a' daring tone, for that she could not assume, 
Tolenta turned into the castle, and lost no time 
in preparing for her safety. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Within an hour from this untoward adventure, 
consternation and confusion had established their 
reign on the ruins of all that had existed of do- 
mestic enjoyment in the castle of Corteryke. 
The tremendous power of the brother tjrraats, 
who, in right of their feudal fiefs and ecclesias- 
tical prerogative, ruled over the territory in- 
cluded in our scene of action, was at this period of 
Flemish history at a frightAil height. No indivi- 
dual suzerain of the lower classes of the nobUity 
could hope to resist it effectively. To do so at 
all, for however short a period, would have re- 
quired the skill of a warrior and the desperation 
of an adventurer, joined to a prodigious influ- 
ence over the mind of each follower. What 
then could be hoped from the power of a mere 
girl, who, though endowed with courage and 
energy, was deficient in every other requisite of 
resistance ? She readily enough found support 
from her servitors and dependants in minor at- 
tacks on the tyrant abbot^s authority, when they 
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only assailed Us fish ponds, his profligate monks, 
or any other unimportant or worthless portion of 
Ufl possessions. But when it came to the fact of 
Btrildlig a high bailiff— the supreme instrument 
of diurch exaction, there was scarce a heart that 
Act not quake with fear, and scarce a voice that 
WM not ready to cry " sacrilege r The ex- 
dftkms were probably to be found among the 
iHRnen. They either did not consider the dan- 
ger so immediate, or hoped it would fall least 
heitily on them, or were affected by some other 
of tho86 light influences of the female mind, 
which in times of threatened peril give them an 
air of courage that would be ungraceful and un- 
cling in the tug and tumult of conflict. Exer- 
tions of female prowess at such times are ex- 
cqrtions to the general rule of nature, which 
i^egolates the duties and the charms of women. 
We cannot withhold our admiration from those 
who mix in such doings, and overstep the limit of 
ftininine duty:— but we view them as though 
they stood on a pedestal above both their sex 
and ours ; and are seldom anxious to take them 
down and hug them in our arms. 
YoLmta's maidens found a charm even in the 
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threatened horror of anathema, while it procvifd 
them one busy and bustling day of yariatimi t9 
their lifers monotony. They played a thousaAd 
fantastic tricks of affectation, and pr^^ared fo 
concealment or flight with airs mi»re ^ted it 
a masquer^s revels than to the serious oocaaioii it 
hand. 

The men, excepting only the soiesdid wid 
scullion, escaped as best they could, and scampered 
away across the wide and wooded plains to Ae 
shelter of relatives and firiends« But the two 
extremes just alluded to, to wit, Roger Van 
Oultemyk and Eobus, met upon (Ms dceasicm 
on a Gommcm point of duty ; stood firntly fee 
th^ post^ And showed no symptoms of flinching 
from the danger which perilled the mbti'ess they 
were bound to serve in wedi or woe^ and the 
place they had sworn to abide by in homrar 
or in ruin. 

Old Roger declared, diat having tot thirty 
years and more braved all the dangeeihi that hod 
so often threatened CtHrteryke Casde, ia eivS 
feuds beyond reckcming, he would die s9lliMr 
than abandon it now, even though the heavy 
hands of its worst enemies were raised to eriisli it 
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Sir £obi]B,----fiff bk tx^ ^mfi ooiAriiiedl be}^^ 
nyenid,<— -inisned with yaIoui<oii8 gratitude to- 
vudiber who had raised bim so k^k on the roll 
•f dignity, vehiasintly ▼owed that he would serre 
htt to die la^t as a ti«e foDower, and mfver qwii 
her side but at her own positive oommaad, or fer 
Im qpcdal welfare, till death, or some of the ab- 
ktfs stvong-ainied feudal men, dn^ged him away 
fhh irresistible fcorce. 

Thus the castle was sure of one devoted 
gOBicEait, and the lady «f eve determined fol- 
bver; and each soon enttred upon his baaard- 
0118 and solitary fimctions. 

Among various artieles of dress composing the 
vndrobe which foor some time past had occupied 
Ydentaaad her attendants, th^e were more than 
coe suit of male attire, in which it was very com- 
Mi for womem of quality fo appear at masque^ 
mdes and other fenciftd entertainments. In one 
tf those suits she was now speedily equipped ; 
indafiKVoiffite palfiey, of siee suited to her light 
weight and accustomed to her hand, was quickly 
tsppisoned by the care of Sir Kobus, and ready 
ta receive h^ on its back. Sir Kobus hin^ell^ 
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hastily accoutred, well anned, and furnished with 
a.Iarge saddle-bag, filled with some necessaries for 
his mistress, and a smaller leathern sack contain- 
ing articles of his own, was soon mounted on a 
strong horse and riding at full speed from the 
castle bounds after the apparent boy who can- 
tered away before him, gracefully waving one 
hand in farewell to the solitary seneschal, while 
the other tightly held the reins of the high-spi- 
rited palfrey. 

Manifold and curious, no doubt, were the ad* 
ventures that befel the maiden-widow and her 
attendant, who, to the sturdy stupidity on small 
matters common to his class, joined much of that 
.cunning sagacity on important occasions which 
is so remarkable in half-witted persons. But 
whatever those adventures might have been, they 
have found no record in the chronicles which 
furnish our materials ; and we have therefore 
to bound over a considerable chasm of time, un- 
filled by any event which might serve as a step- 
pmg stone for our passage. 

Weeks, most probably of pain and peril, 
elapsed before Yolenta and her squire reached 
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the destination she had fixed on from the first 
moment that she resolved to abandon her castle 
and all her earthly possessions to the harsh grasp 
of the law and the church. There is not one 
fi»nale reader who will not have foreseen that 
destination. But, for the information of the less 
sensitive sex, we must say it was the French 
camp, in the heart of Normandy, where, as 
Yolenta had been previously informed, her never- 
forgotten lover was at that time serving with 
great honour and ^clat. 

This was a bold step — a weighty undertaking. 
But while Yolenta plea^ herself by consider- 
ing it as urged by despair, it was in fact the 
suggestion of undying hope, mistaken awhile for 
its drear antithesis. In short our heroine was 



u 



-in love, and pleased with ruin," 



which came in a shape that justified her having 
recourse to the measure for which her heart had 
long been imagining an excuse. She therefore 
abandoned all her possessions without a regret, 
and threw herself on the wide world with such 
btioyant animation as the mariner braves the 
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•eean^s waste withid in seurch of the hotee of Ui 
young and long-cherished nflCections. 

'^ Halt, and rem up, young Sur^ and fwif 
irreverent fellow! Who and what are ye? 
Friends of King Charles, or of the Englidi P 
Answer quickly, or this alrrow will Whistle through 
tee or both of your bodies.^ 

Su<^ was the address of a French isentiy to 
our heroine and her follower, as they trolted 
hriskly out of the confines of a snmll wood 
in Normandy, immediately beyond which lay 
. the rear-guard of the Constable*il army, at that 
period opposed front to front to the English 
force. 

^^ Good soldier, we are heither enemies of 
King Charles nor friends of the English)^ re- 
plied Yolenta, reining up her palfrey — " so 
let us pass towards the French camp, where we 
. l«iv« pressing business." 

" Ay, with your good favour, mast^ bow- 
tean, let us pass; our horses are mudi blown 
and we need refreshment,^ said Sir Keb», 
img his heels inwards and urging on his steed. 

^^ Hold, I say T cried the sentry. 
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ambigliotis answering and suspicious baste please 
me not What do ye seek in our camp ?^ 
" A dear firiend^^^ answered Yolenta* 
^^ Young gentleman, you must be, methinks, 
efen jcfoaagst than you look, to seek that article 
either in camp or court. What is his name?'*'' 

^' London Van Bart, a Flemish gentlemaa, 
of name and condition. Where is he to be 
fcuad?'' 

** Vertu Dieu! That is more than I can tell* 
We kave so many adventurers and vauriena ' of 
mme and ccmdition^ with the army, that it 
Would pu2Ele the pratost marshal to find out any 
given mdividual among the marauders and pil- 
lagers which throng its ranks.^ 

Yolenta'^s blood rose high, but an instinct of 
prudence floated on its ti^. She suppressed 
my retort^ and merely asked what was to be 
done. 

*^ Blood of the saints f that I know not as far 
M your concerns go,^^ replied the soldier ; ^^ but 
is r^aids my duty, it is that I hold ye both 
kere, hostages for each other, till the relief comes 
rwmd, and ye may be led pisoners to the pic- 
quet guard.^ 
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Sir Kobus^s freckled face blushed a copper- 
tinted crimson, and he gave first a look of defi- 
ance at the sentry, and then another of fierce 
meaning at his mistress. 

*^ No, Eobus,^ said she, interpreting his 
thoughts, '^ we must obey the rules of the camp ; 
this honest archer does but his duty in holding 
us secure.^ 

^^ Which he will do, depend on it, in spite of 
flattering speeches or scowling looks firom master 
or man. So dismount ye, and stand back to 
back under that elm. There — that will do ; now 
let me blindfold ye both with the ends of your own 
kerchiefs. So — good! Stand quietly now, for the 
first that shows a movement towards escape shall 
be instantly transfixed to the tree^s trunk with 
this ell-yard arrow, and his comrade swing pre- 
sently up to its toughest branch.^ Yolenta saw 
that submission was the best policy. Both she 
and her follower submitted to the irksome ope* 
ration ; and within an hour were released and 
conducted by the visiting patrol within the lines 
of the French encampment, with all the pre- 
cautions usual in such cases. The whispered 
buzz of voices as she was led along could give 
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Yolenta no clew to discover what was the con- 
venation of her conductors. But on one occa- 
sion she fancied a murmured exclamation of sur- 
prise; and a little afkierwards some one took her 
by the hand and pressed it softly, and as she 
thought reassuringly, in his own. Whatever 
might have been meant, the effect was comfort- 
ing, as is the slightest mark of sympathy, whe- 
ther by look, word, or action, in cases of doubt 
or peril. Yolenta could not account for the 
feeling of confidence that seemed conveyed to 
her by this simple incident, nor did she wish to 
examine it very profoundly. Young and san- 
guine minds rarely like to scrutinize whatever 
seems a token of hope or promises pleasure. If 
they did, they would be less frequently the vic- 
tims of self-deception. 

When the bandage was removed from Ya- 
lenta's eyes, she could scarcely believe the evi- 
dence they gave; and Sir Kobus seemed be- 
^Idered even more than she. The imperfect 
notions' which they had both formed of a camp, 
▼ere all belied by the scene now before them. 
The rude tents, coarse treatment, hard living, 
and strict discipline which had been always as- 
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sociated with our hennne^s notkm of military 
sendee in the field, w^e little in nniaon with 
what she now gaxed on. 

The first object which caught her attention 
was a splendid canopy, of many cdoured silk, 
surmounted and fianked by banners, pennons, 
and standards, tmder which were seated several 
richly dressed men, at a table covered with such 
a g^geous specimen of feasting as was 'superior 
to any thing in the circle of Yolenta^s previous 
experience, even in the entertainments of Fle^ 
mish wealth. 

When she turned her looks to the right and 
left, she was amazed at the prodigal display of 
luxury and splendour under canopies ofTlasaling 
brilliancy, or in elevated balconies: and on 
stages all round were to be seen biuids of musi- 
cians, groups of mountebanks, rope-dancers, and 
jugglers, all playing most fantastic tricks ; sor- 
cerers and soothsayers surrounded by ardent 
listeners ; while cooks and badged servitors pre- 
pared or carried about the most luscious dainties* 
A little farther off were paraded a prodigi* 
ous number of horses in magnificent caparisons ; 
hawks, dogs, and their attendant falconers, hunt»i> 
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tttn, ind vurlets in rich liveries ; and mixing 
kail the shows and splendour, waa. a company 
tf most beautifiil women, whose extraragant 
ftyle of dress and bold looks and gestures pro* 
daimed them to be of a class of which Yolenta 
hi heard^ but wherewith she had neyer before 
come into contacts 

The mlence which had been studiously ob- 

fltnred while the prisoners were brought blind* 

Mded into this scene of enchantment, was sud'^ 

daily changed to a burst of various ncHses as 

Kxm as the removal of the bandages gave a loose 

t» restraint. The sudden crash of music^ the 

clamour of voices, the bursts of laughter, and 

the chorus of all other incongruous sounds, aid- 

iag the impressiim of visual wonders, made Yo- 

ieota start, stare, and thrill widi undefinaUe 

iwe, as though magic had conjured up the 

86ene; while Kobta seemed as though struck 

thunb) and crossed himself vehemently, as his 

eyes rolled wildly and his mouth gaped wide, to 

ft^ infinite amusement of the bystanders. After 

It efficient time had been allowed to give the 

woddisr-stricken strangers a general conception of 
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what they saw, but not enough to allow any at- 
tempt at analysing, much less accounting for, the 
strange details, a man arose from his seat under 
the main canopy, which being the place of honour, 
added to the deference with which he was regarded 
and listened to, proved him to be the chief in 
dignity and importance of the motley assemblage. 
The appearance of this individual rivetted Yo- 
lenta^s attention. He was tall and harsh fea- 
tured, and a mixed expression of cunning and 
ferocity gleamed in his eyes. He was armed 
cap-ii-pie, but over his coat of mail he wore a 
large mantle, such as was common to possessors 
of the black art, a white beard fell far down on 
his breast, and he held a wand in his hand such 
as it beseemed a conjuror to bear. As he waved 
his hand with an air of authority, immediate 
silence followed ; and then fixing his eyes with 
a jnercing look on Yolenta, he exclaimed, 
^^ And who art thou that comcst in that im- 
postor'^s garb into my presence ? Speak !^ 

** If you know my garb to be assumed, you 
may perhaps be able to divine the rest without 
my telling,^ replied Yolenta, in a tone that be^ 
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trayed no fear. She was buoyed up by an un- 
definable nodon that she had a protector at 
hand. 

" Bravely answered! but somewhat bold with- 
al, and more beseeming the sex you assume than 
your own,"" said the man sternly. 

A blush passed over Yolenta^s cheeks, and 
she trembled to find that her sex was discovered. 
She attempted no answer. 

" Come hither ^ exclaimed the mysterious 
personage; and she obeyed as if by a spell. 
When she was close beside him he took her by 
the hand. 

'' Let me examine this fair palm,^ said he. 
"Why, how is this? Here are lines of virpn 
token, crossed by those of marriage, ay, and of 
death ! What may^st thou be — maiden or 
dame ? or is it that thou art both ?^ 

A buzz of astonished exclamation from the 
niany wassailers present broke on Yolenta^s 
ears, and completed the confusion caused by the 
^ords of the wizard — ^for so she no longer doubt- 
ed her questioner to be. She attempted to with- 
draw her hand ; but he held it with a firm grasp, 
And continued as follows. 
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^^ Maideiiy wife, and wid<yir T so mj the eki* 
Mnumtic lines — bat lame m ttpokem on d» «A 
tale palm* Sacrilege is written here — and dead- 
ly pmnidunent — this Imd is Sortdt T 

ikt these weirds^ pronounced in m terrible tene, 
Yolenta shuddered and felt herself growing pale 
and fidnt. She looked round for some protect- 
ing glance^ some outstretched band, to give 
again such pressure as bad erewbile thrilled 
through her with delicioos hope. She fek that 
all was but delusion; and as the fearfbl maiB 
who had so truly read and so strangely spoken 
her sad history let drop the hand whieb be de^ 
ncunced, she felt it fall by her side, palsied and 
numb, like some withered brandi struck dead by 
lightning on its parent stem. 

^^ Bear away the doomed one^let the chnrek 
recover its victim r said the mysterious being 
under whose control Yolenta seemed so magic- 
ally to have fallen. She was led away, she 
knew not how, into a tent apart from the canopy 
where this strange scene had passed before lier, 
more like some pageantry of magic than an ac- 
tion of reality. 

In the tent she found a female attendant, and 
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tdvehd smts of dress adapted to her sex, but 
bearing painfid evidence of her own humiliated 
Condition. They were coarse, and of the pai- 
testn wcvn by penitents doomed under ecclesias- 
tical sentences. The woman signified to her 

• 

that she was immediately to throw off her male 
altire, and equip herself in one of the m<Me suit- 
aUe habiliments. Yolenta at first started back, 
iq^u^aant At the change, for she had become 
accustomed to the dress she wore, and was re- 
Toited by the texture and make of that now des- 
tined (or her. A mementos reflection however 
told het to submit ; and she had no sooner reae- 
tumed the wimple, thd kirtle, and the coif, than 
die experienced a return of those feminine feel- 
ings which had been laid awhile in abeyance by 
btft ^sguise and the manly bearing she had 
Mtamed with it 

It was some time before Yolenta could recovct 
hir sel£^C(nnmand sufficiently to address her at- 
Wndant in a way likely to gain her good will. 
At length she inquired into whose hands she 
had fallen, giving a turn to the question as 
though she considered herself obliged rather 
Uiwi hurt by the treatment she deceived. 
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In truth, my good mistress,^ replied the 
woman, ^^you may look upon yourself as well> 
treated — so far. Giles, marquess of Laval, 
seldom deals out any delicacy to those who fall 
into his hands, but commonly hands them over 
to the sacrifice without ceremony or delay .^ 

^* The marquess of Laval ! and is it into the 
power of that monster that fate has thrown jne ? 
Oh, London, Loridon ! I am indeed now lost 
to thee as thou art to me !^^ 

^^ Hush, hush, fair lady ! the mighty one ha§ 
ears for every whisper, more than mortal man 
possesses i"*^ said the woman with a stifled tone, 
in which fear seemed mixed with pity. Yolenta 
caught the double feeling with the readiness in- 
spired by her own alarm. 

" Oh !'* said she, " can you not save me ? 
Can you not tell me tidings of the young lord of 
Lettelhaiisen ?^^ 

^^ Bless you, mistress ! I have not been able 
to save myself, and I hear tidings of no one 
beyond the bounds of this prison, for such, alas! 
is this tent to me.**^ 

Yolenta would have renewed her appeal, but 
before she could speak again, a curtain door of 
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the tent was drawn aside, opposite to that which 
had seemed the only entrance, and the awful 
dbgect of her terror was seen standing beyond in 
another and larger compartment. While Yo- 
lenta^s eyes were fixed on him, the female at- 
tendant disappeared ; and as he motioned with 
his hand for the advance of our once courageous 
and daring heroine, her knees tottered and fear 
almost paralysed every limb. 

^' Come forward !^ exclaimed he, in a voice of 
irresistible command. She knew not by what 
impulse of obedience she was in a moment stand- 
ing close before him. 

^^ Do you know me ?^^ asked he in a tone of 
thunder. 

** Yes,^ answered she ; " the reputation of 
the marquess of Laval has penetrated even into 
the marshes of Flanders.**^ 

** And what do you know of me ?^ 

« Your undaunted courage, your immense 
wealth, your princely establishment of men and 
animals, your hunting train, exceeding even that 
kept up of yore by Edward of England or 
Gaston de Foix, — your more than mortal know- 
ledge — your— your ^'^ 
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'^ Go on, go on, do not hesitate ! Fill up the 
measure from the withering blast of fame — my 
cruelties, my sorceries, my d^non tricks, is it 
not so ? What then, the walls of Ghent hav€ 
echoed to the voice of my deeds ? But have 
they heard of all that has driv^ me to hato 
mankind, and form a compact with man^s arch- 
enemy ? Does your remote world know why I 
call up the fiends and dance the round of denKNi 
revelry ? Can those who execrate my name dive 
into the mystery of my nature, and who-^Iike 
you, weak woman — call me monster, tell the 
difference between that and man ?^ 

Yolenta could not have answered, even if she 
had known how to reply to this out-burst. The 
power of utterance seemed to have forsaken her. 

^^ And what would you here, fair dame ?'' re- 
sumed the Marquess of Laval. 

^^ You are not one who needs to adc ques- 
tions-*-my object is no doubt known to you,^ 
faintly murmured Yolenta, inspired to the exer- 
tion by the hope of hearing tidings of her former 
lover. 

^ You seek a friend, forsooth ? Whom do you 
seek P"^ sternly asked the marquess. 
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<' Tbe son of the lotd^if LetleQiaiiiaL'' 

"" Tlie Iwd of Lettelhausen Aa« mo mm.'' 
Tbe emphasis of lihese wcnrds atruok cold on Yo- 
lenta's heart. 

^^ Then Lcuadon^is dead V* fidndy murmured 
she; tfid die waidd havje sunk to, the earth 
under the ahodc, had not her arm been power«- 
fiiUy grasped l^y the terrible being whose woids 
«IbI1 echoed in iusr heart. 

^^ The lord x)f Lettelbausen lives— let that 
suffise tiiee,'' continued he ; ^^ lives to claim 
and exact 1^ penalty of thy sacrilege. This 
hand, soft and white and gentle as it fisels and 
looks, is nevertheless doomed to repair its out- 
nage. A blow on the back of the bailiff of a 
oonsecEatfid abbey! Stsnpes joo the sanctified 
shoulders of an anointed dignitary's deputy ! 
Oh, monstrous, monstrous ! but the offending 
member is doomed — ^the hand is forfeit to thy 
liege lord — ^and his feudal ire, whetted by the 
holy vengeance of his most reverend brother, 
calls out for prompt and plenary satisfaction." 

Yolenta thought that she perceived in this 
tirade a tone of bitter irony, a mock heroic vio- 
lence blending with a smothered laugh. It was 
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one of those instaiices of overacted energy whi 
leave one in doubt as to their being meant ^ 
joke or earnest. She stood still and gazed for i 
solution of the doubt. 

^^ Go then,^ continued Laval, ^^ go to the 
place from whence you came—back to the scene 
of your crime and the site of your punishment 
You shall be well tended on the way — that I 
take in charge — and from the mouths of the holy, 
abbot you have outraged, and the mighty lord 
who claims you in judgment, you shall know 
your fate. The altar of sacrifice is ready— away ! 
and think yourself a rare instance of good luck, 
to escape thus harmless frt)m the power of Giles 
de Laval;— you, who for passion^s sake drove a 
lover to despair, drew a husband to death, and 
doomed yourself to destruction !^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The ferocity with which the hist words were 
uttered deprived Yolenta of a wish to prolong 
theinterview which they were so well fitted to con- 
clude. She felt released, as though of a heavy 
weight, when she found herself alone, but it was 
like the relief of death to a life-burthened wretch. 
Despair and desolation seemed now her lot. She 
looked round for the female who had given her 
at least looks of pity, and who, herself a sufferer, 
was likely to sympathize with, if not able to 
serve her. She. too had retired, and for a few 
minutes our heroine stood in solitude of the 
worst and most agitating description, the very 
opposite to that delicious kind which the reflec- 
tive or suffering mind flies to, as the wearied 
body seeks repose. The torture of Yolenta"'s 
silent thoughts became almost intolerable ; and 
she was on the point of rushing out among the 
libertine population of the camp, whose revelry 
resounded in her ear, when the curtain was again 
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raised, and two men cased in steel, with visors 
down, and bearing no visible cognizance by which 
their service could be known, entered the tent. 
They beckoned Yolenta away ; and she readily 
obeyed the summons that removed her from a 
state of impatient suffering, than which she 60iild 
imagine nothing worse. They passed along se- 
veral covered passages, some faintly lighted) 
some quite obscure, until at length they reached 
an oj^ening, beyond which the verdant colbiirs 
of herb and tree told that the limits of the en- 
campment were passed, and that the champaign 
country was at hand. 

Yolenta hurried forward to the open air, and 
felt the comparative delights of freedom, as it 
blew freshly on her face. A litter, closely co- 
vered, stood ready. She scarcely waited the 
motion of her conductors to spring into it. They 
mounted two horses, which stood ready capari- 
soned close by. The driver was in a moment in 
his seat. All was, in an instant more, in move- 
meht Yolenta closed her eyes and sank back 
on the seat, without venturing a conjecture as to 
where she was going, or wasthig a thought in 
vain efforts to unravel the strange mystery of the 
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scene throngli which she had just passed. A 
N eonfiised maze dP images danced bef<Mre her mind. 
The wixard marquess apd marshal of France, 
finr he was both, who had given so weighty a 
proof of his magical powers in divining at a 
^ttice who and what she was, appeared to her 
overheated fancy in a thousand forms. The 
pageantry of his court-^for so it might be called 
--sprang up in more than even its fantastic va- 
riety, — but mixed with every vision and every 
recollection was the pale, ghastly figure of 
Loridon, in a thousand forms of death, while the 
ImelMike sounds stiU r«ig in her ears — ^' The 
Lord of Lettelhausen has no son V 

At times anxiety for the fete of poor Sir 
Eobus crossed her brain. But this was a light 
cloud, that left a lighter shadow. The absorb* 
ing gloom of her lover"*s loss overcast every lesser 
shade. 

Yolenta was never a good calculator. She had 
often impatiently ^^ counted the hours,'^ in the 
common acceptation of the phrase. But that is 
done by the irregular pulsation of over-ardent 
tonperaments, not with the steady reckoning 
adapted to dates and distances. She therefore 
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had little notion of the space she travelled, or 
the time occupied by her journey, when on s 
certain day at nightfall she was told that she 
had reached her destination, the dungeon-keep 
of the Abbey of St. Peter's at Ghent. She felt 
some emotion at the mention of the place, but 
she betrayed none. Her mind was lowered to 
the deepest pitch of apathy. She followed her 
conductor to a gloomy cell ; and neither asked a 
question, nor expressed a wish for aught beyond 
the wretched accommodations of the place. 

Reflection however came on, in her despite. 
She could not stifle the thoughts which rose 
buoyant on the flood of memory, deep tinctured 
as they were with the bitterness of its waters. 
The images of past days of happiness floated be- 
fore her, but they were imbued with colours of 
woe. Events of late occurrence returned with 
less vagueness tjian they were clothed in at the 
moments of their action. Notions of the future 
rose up, embodied into shapes of fact, all hideous 
and revolting. Her lost lover, her blasted hopes, 
her horrid and ignominious punishment, for what 
she held it but mockery to call a crime, all mixed 
together in a confusion of pain and anger ; and 
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she passed one of those nights of misery which 
none but the sensitive and the impassioned can 
imagine, much less be ever called on to endure* 
And while we may suppose her in these heavy 
hours of suffering, we may slightly sketch what 
had happened during her alienee, in the matter 
of her offence against the ecclesiastical dignity 
of her enemy the Abbot of St. Peter's. 

Yolenta had friends and relatives— words not 
by any means synonymous, — but the Chr(miclet 
do not specify their names. Whoever they were, 
they took an active part in her cause, which she 
herself had seemed so totally to abandon. Aided 
by the efforts of her venerable and fiuthful 
seneschal, they made a prompt appeal to the 
' Council of Flanders against the penal sentence 
pronoimced by the Lord of Lettelhausen which 
condemned Yolenta to the loss of her right hand) 
And that of banishment for fifty years, adjudged 
by the Abbot, as well as the decree of confisca- 
tion, which condemned the castle and domain of 
Corteryke to swell the revenues of St. Peter's 
abbey. The procurator fiscal instituted a pro- 
cess against the abbot Gerald, for having over- 
stepped his authority by this severe ^teaoBf 
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and having thereby encroached en the rights and 
privfleges of the Count of Flanders, whose feudal 
tenant the Dame of Corteryke was — the fictum 
lof hiw which exists to our day being then in 
inractice, making the sovereign a party aggrieved 
in offences against the subject. 

The Council of Flanders at that time held its 
sittings at Lisle. The abbot was summoned 
thither ; and on non-appearance had his afore- 
said decree reversed, and was moreover mulcted 
xn a fine of SOOO nobles. To give a better co* 
lour of justice to this sentence, and to deprivo the 
abbot of all excuse for appeal to a higher autho- 
rity, some of the members of the council betook 
themselves to the town of Alost, which belonged 
to. the empire, and were thus out of the juriadio 
tion of the parliament of Paris, which the coun^ 
of Flanders still at that period acknowledged. 
There the decree against the aUbot was pro- 
mulgated ; but he denied its legali^ and refused 
obedience, inasmuch as he denounced it as beang^ 
made ^^ infraudem legia C^ and while the ques- 
tion of justice thus lay in abeyance, (the natural 
sad c<mimon consequence of law proceedings ia 
those days of confusion,) the intended victim vr«% 
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IS we hftve related, ha^decl over to the custody 
of ber uiYeterate enemy, by aa agency a9 remote 
93 it was mysterious, 

The cause had excited an intense interest 

throughout the county of Flanders ; but at the 

very moment when this was at the highest pitch| 

and every one waited with impatience for the 

decision of a point which compromised the safety 

of 90 interesting a personage as the young dam# 

f^Corteryke as well as the privilege so import* 

snt both to cler^ and lai(y) the matter seemed 

suddenly hushed up — ^the Lord of Lettelhausen 

ceased to appear in public — the abbot and his 

people, as well as the relatives wd friends of 

Yolenta, no longer spoke of wh^ had been 

lately a subject of their incessant cb^mour — and 

the name of the sentenced offender was no more 

pronounced either by ^nd or foe* 

This was immediately after th^ period of her 
fiiUmg into the bends of Giles de Laval, and 
during her jcmrn^y from his camp iu Normandy 
to the city of Ghent. 

But quite unexpectedly, and without any pre- 
yiouB a^nounc^nent tQ the public, the abbey 
g^tos we«) one dfty at m^n thrown wid^ open; 
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a procession of unusual splendour appeared, di- 
Irecting its steps towards the great eburch of St. 
Peter; choristers, taper-carriers, shield-bearersy 
inen at arms, and all the imposing mixture of 
feudal and religious pomp preceding' Abbot Ge^ 
raid himself, who appeared clothed in his mag- 
nificent white garments, bearing his abbotal 
6taff in hand, his choral cap on head, and loaded 
with ornaments of state. He was followed by a 
train of relatives of the houses of De Mebia 
and Corteryke, with their dependants in T^rious 
liveries, and more than a usual display of state. 
At some distance following came a female dressed 
in white robes, but without any hood of honour 
on her head, which was covered with a simple 
Veil of penitence, concealing her face from the 
gaze of the multitude, which poured out from 
the then thickly populous streets of Ghent. Sh^ 
Was preceded a few paces by a servant bearing a 
i^ilver lavabo or tray, whereon, was a lighted 
wax taper ; and another who carried a shield, on 
which was painted the heraldic cognizances of De 
Melna and Corteryke, and under them the eifigy 
of a hand as though just severed from the arm. 
Behind the penitent, but at an interval whicli 
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was 80 filled up by attendants as not unnecessa^ 
rily to shock her, was the public executioner of 
the city, carrying a small axe, sufficient for the 
punishment of an offender far more robust than 
the fragile being he followed, but not adapted 
to those dismemberments which he was in the fre- 
quent habit of operating, on the persons of the 
numerous criminals which then abounded in that 
profligate city and it)3 neighbourhood. 

The wondering crowds soon learned that it 
•was the young and lovely dame of Corteryke 
that was thus led in solemn state to the church, 
to Kear the sentence of her sacrifice pronounced, 
and the mockery of religious service poured over 
this act of cruelty. In spite of the bigoted de- 
votion with which the people of Ghent regarded 
all the observances and privileges of religion in 
those times of ecclesiastical tyranny, they re- 
volted from the horrid spectacle which was now 
promised them ; and it was only the excitement 
of curiosity and wonder that kept down the loud 
expressions of a discontent which was not imper^ 
fectly murmured in the throng. But the proces* 
cdon had reached the church. All the main 
actors had been admitted within the chancel and 
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lome beyond the railing of the great altar, on die 
steps of which stood the abbot surrounded by his 
o£Sciating band of monks ; while an imposing force 
of armed servitors kept due order among die 
breathless crowd that thronged die aisles and 
ayenues beyond, and pressed forward to catcb 
every word of the solemnity which was about to 
take jdace. The executioner remained outside 
the church door, in the court-yard, where it was 
understood the execution was to take place ; And 
never were looks more sinister cast, or exeoiEatioiifi 
more tleep-felt muttered, against this necessary 
but hate&l evil of civilized society, than tibose 
now spontaneously l»reaking from the eyes and 
voices of the astonished and anxious people, who 
were unable to obtain an entmnoe into the body 
of the church. 

While all eyes within were bent towards 
the altar where the abbot had taken his sta- 
tion, (XT cm the white-robed victim who bselt 
at its foot, she, uninfluenced in that solemn 
moment either by fear of what was to happen, 
or by any sentiment of vain display, mssei^ily 
anger, or weak hope, raised her white veil and 
cast her looks aiound« She saw on all sides hceu 
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jof enemies }pQg time avowed mixed with those of 
still loQgi^r imagined friends* How such a June* 
iion coi4d have taken p)aeiS| she could not by any 
mea^s imder^tand ; bat she did not perceive in 
any the e:ypi^S6^ of either triumph or co^pasr 
liop, A strange look of indefinable enjoyn^nt 
(i^imed to pervade all ; but it was in every indi* 
l^)4ual «o 9iuch the same, that in her hasty, 
g^^nce arojond she could not trace varieties, nor 
}ia4 sh<s a vi<^ to analy^ or account for aught 
th$4 ijiie perc^ved*. She had passively obeyed 
Ae ^^i^ryctions of her gaolers and attenda^ts^ 
Hfnog the pireceding night and on that eventftil 
fXHur^, which was the one immediately following 
h^ ajrival in Ghent. No murmur had escaped 
ber at the precipitation with which she was hur- 
ried to her fate. She was not conscious (^ one 
iHtter thought against her persecutors. The 
i^ncentrated power of despair had absorbed all 
lesser paauons ;. and the only feeling to which 
she seemed alive,^ was that associated with the- 
praculac sentence of woe — " The Lord of Let- 
telhausen has no son !^^ 

Yolenta would not have even noticed smy one 
individual &ce amopg those now within her ob^ 
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servation, had not, at the moment that she was 
about to replace her veil and cahnly wait the issue 
of the awful scene, a buzz arisen beyond the altar 
railings, and loud shouts been heard from with- 
out the church. A piercing sentiment of hope 
darted instantly through her breast. She felt 
involuntarily impressed with the belief that the 
indignant people were about to rescue her from 
her threatened doom. Her ey^s fixed themselves 
intently on the large grated door of the chancel^ 
which now flew wide open ; but instead of that 
rush of popular deliverers whom she expected to 
see, she had the anguished mortification to ob- 
serve the heralds and shield-bearers of the Lord 
of Lettelhausen, whose liveries were too well 
Icnown to her, while audible mention of his name 
ran through the congregation. 

Despair now kept her gaze fixed where hope 
had before directed it; and to complete the 
pang, she soon discovered the commonly inex- 
pressive face of her former follower Sir*Kobus, 
shining with a beam of what she thought fero- 
cious joy, while his body, decorated with the 
badges and cognizances of Van Bart, came roll- 
ing onwards, with a speed as indecorous to- 
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wards the holy place, as it seemed infamous on 
the sad occasion. ^^ Ingratitude and treason are 
the last sharp stings reserved for me !^ murmured 
Yolenta; >^Let me now then die T and letting fall 
he^eil once more over her face, she was sinking 
to the floor, when she felt herself caught in a 
powerful yet gentle grasp — one hand was seized 
within that, whose pressure she even then could 
recognize as the same which had thrilled through 
her when a blindfolded prisoner in the French 
camp— with the other she instinctively raised her 
veil again — and with eyes straining in the double 
excitemeiit of ecstasy and wonder, she gazed on 
the face and figure of her Loridon, until the 
united force of feelings which threatened to drive 
her mad, was subdued, and softened by a dissolv* 
ing flood of tears. 

" Yes, Yolenta, yes !" exclaimed her ardent 
and deeply-afiected lover — " Here I am, to claim 
the forfeit due to the Lord of Lettelhausen by 
his too powerfiil vassal, who proves her might 
even in the very payment of her penalty. Yes, 
Yolenta, this hand is mine ! mine, by every pri- 
vilege of law, and by the still holier right of 
love! Mine, to foster and cherish, and hold in 
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my throbbing bosom, whik the beart^a blopd 
rung which its soft touch now stirs into re4ouh|i^ 
qieed — mine, while this into which it is now 
locked h«8 nerve to grasp a weapon ii| its d$» 
&nce-^mine, till death aevers the sweet hond by 
which I am now here to be joined to th^ &r 
ever !'\ 

So spoke the Lord of Lettelhausen, for ^oh 
was Loridon become, by the sudden dead^ of hi9 
father, even at the very moment that Yol^ta 
fled from her castle under dread of hi^ and his 
brother^s tyranny. It was said that a Becre% 
blow from one of the men of Corteryke cut him 
short in his course of tyranny. On that point, 
however, the Chronicles are not explicit, but they 
agree in stating that with his dying breath he 
confessed to the murder of Baron Ym Corte- 
ryke by his own hand. How little had he- fore- 
seen, in his short-sighted vengeance, that his son, 
liOridon, would so soon and so amply redeem the 
wrong to her whom it most shocked but lea^t in- 
jured! 

Reasons of private and family urgency causeifcl 
the sudden death of the old lord to be kept eectet 
till Loridon could be apprized c^ it, wd at the 
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same time made acquainted, by the trusty friendi 
whom be had left to watch and report the con- 
duct of YdLenta^ with the circumstance of the 
assault on Christopher de Roden. A swift mes- 
RDger soon reached him, and a &ithful and 
]»rudent agent kept him well-informed of all You 
lenta^s measures, from the moment she fled from 
Corteryke till she appeared at the outposts of 
tfae camp. We need hardly state that this agent 
was Sir Kobus, ^ho presenred the secret <^ bis 
engag^aent with London with all the phlegm 
and fidelity of his nation* 

London had been for many months serving in 
that portion of the French army commanded by 
Ae celdirated Giles de Laval, whose valour and 
ecoentricities obtained him the double reputation 
of hi^ courage and deep infamy. His splendid 
•ertaUishment has been already alluded to, diougfa 
by no means described ; and for its details, as 
well as the accounts of his sorceries and cruel- 
ty, we must refer to simie of the old French 
instorians. It was the good luck of London to 
save the life of this remarkable man in battle. 
Hii influence over him was in consequence such, 
dmt he conaented to shelter Yolenta, and see to 
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her safety, instead of making her his own pecu- 
liar prize— the common fate of every young wo- 
man of personal attractions who happened to fall 
into his power. 

But he did this on one condition, that he 
might deal with Yolenta as he liked ; and the 
way he liked was to torment her with his pre- 
tended magical power, and to torture her with 
threats and semblances of a coming punishment, 
which he never meant her to suffer. For he was 
the inventor of the sentimental quibble by which 
Loridon claimed and seeiu>ed her " forfeit hand.*" 
The latter was bound by a solemn oath not to 
reveal himself to his love, though he was close 
by her side all through her journey to Ghent, 
until the moment of the denouement arranged 
by Laval, and strictly followed to the very letter 
of his plan. Sir Kobus was sent forward to pre- 
pare Abbot Gerald and the friends of Yolenta 
for the part they were to act — and now, we be- 
lieve, all necessary explanations are summed up. 

These were aflPorded to Yolenta herself in 
many an after-moment, when she could find lei- 
sure from the making up of that long arrear of 
love which existed between her and Loridon. 
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Sut to lead to the fair exercise of all that was due 
to both of them on that account, Abbot Grerald 
proposed an adjournment from the chancel of 
the church to die little chapel of St. Benedict 
hard by, to complete a certain private ceremony 
ct partnership, as soon as that of compromise 
was performed in public in the way arranged for 
the legal satisfaction of all parties. The curious 
document that specifies this last- mentioned so- 
lemnity is carefully preserved ; and we cannot 
better or more authentically conclude the rela- 
tion of our legend than by inserting a transla- 
tion of this instrument, which so slily slurs over 
the chief cruelty of Yolenta'*8 sentence, and all 
that might tell the secret circumstances by which 
the main fact could be explained. It is well, 
however, that the minute accessories of the prin- 
wpd transactions were within reach, otherwise 
"Je memory of Yolenta Van Corteryke would 
have gone down to a posterity even more remote 
than is formed by oiur readers of to-day, as a 
J^ord of compoimded felony, instead of over^ 
punished levity and amply rewarded love. 
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TRANSLATION. 

« 

Instrument of Reparation of the noble Lady 
Yolenta Curtrosinis, called De Melna, for hav- 
ing abused and even struck with a stick, in 
the discharge of his duty, Christophoras de 
Roden, bailiff of Lettelhauthem, on the fourth 
day of April in the year 1396. 

In the name of God, Amen. It happei^ 
on tlie day above mentioned, that a cause wat 
to be heard, of and concerning some controver* 
nea, complaints, and debates between the reli- 
gious father in God, Lord Geraldus, by %ht 
divine permission abbot of the monastery of ^U 
Peter, at Ghent, of die sacred order of B^ne*- 
diets, in the diocese of Toumay, in the psm9 
of his congregation on the one side, and ^t 
noble Lady Yolenta Curtrosinis, called JH 
Melna on the other, jGrom certain causes arisei^ 
on the part of that same noble lady, (a9 is 4^ 
clared both in actual letters, and as in other 
authentic documents, concealed and openly in 
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the power of the same lord abbot,) relatiye to 

Ae game complaints, containing the religious 

Other's sentence, decree, or order, (to which the 

QoUe lady had submitted, as is proved by letters 

viitten on that subject, and placed in the cus* 

tody of the same lord abbot,) the already-named 

Boble Lady Yolenta being assigned, appeared in 

person. The noble lady having thought on the 

enormity of her crimes, and especially, that she 

had injuriously and spitefoUy ill-treated a certain 

Cristophorus de Roden, bailiff of the same lord 

ibbot, and of the aforesud church in the parish 

of Lettelhauthem, in the diocese of Cambray, 

whilst performing his duty as bailiff, and even 

90 far as to strike him with a stick. For which 

enormous deed, lawfidly proved by the feudal 

men of the same religious father, and of his 

dimxh, on a certiun day being banished by a 

trial without the dominion of the church of St 

Peter aforenamed, for the space of fiflty years^ 

publicly, solemnly, and judicially, within the 

bofundaries of the said monastery of St. Peter, 

and in the yirstallium therein existing, to obtain 

tlie remission of which banishment, indulgence, 
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and peace from the same religious father, she ap* 
peared persmially in the aforesaid monastery of St. 
Peter, followed both by a decent suite of shield* 
bearers of a noble race of parents, as well as of foot* 
men. Therefore the same noble lady being pre^ 
sent in the aforesaid church of St. Peter, Imd await- 
ing the arrival of the same religious father, the 
religious father in God Geraldus the abbot him* 
self, clothed in his white ecclesiastical garments 
iuid other ornaments, and wearing above the 
choral cap, with the abbotal staff which one of 
his shield-bearers carried before him, came down, 
and placed himself within the solemn choir^ 
before the great altar of his church, in which 
his underlings, in white, sang the sacred office, 
a great multitude of people of both sex^ stand-^ 
ing round about. Of which-named religious 
father the abbot, the same aforesaid noble Lady 
Yolenta awaiting the arrival, going from the 
place where she had waited, her relations g<Hng 
before, and the footmen following, in the arma 
of two noble shield-bearers, only wearing a slight 
veil on the head without any hood, humbly 
advanced to the presence of the aforesaid reli- 
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gious lord father the abbot, and reclining in sign 
of humility, offered to the same Lord Abbot, in 
and for amends of the abovementioned deed, a cer* 
tain silver lavabo, which one of her servants bore 
btfore her with a lighted wax candle placed in it, 
(and on which lavabo were placed and are placed 
dearly and distinctly, and in large and notable 
letters on the outside, the title or superscription 
of her fault and reparation, and the fist and 
^gajnd of a woman, together with the arms of the 
said noble lady Yolenta Curtrosinis;) begging 
Um, as a guilty person, that he would be well 
pleased to pardon her, and to take off from her 
the banishment pronounced against her, on ac- 
count of the enormity of the crime perpetrated 
by her on the person of the said bailiff, and her 
contempt of the said lord abbot and his church, 
fiut there, at the command of the said lord 
abbot, Joannes de Vracht, bailiff of the feudal 
men of the said church of St. Peter aforesaid, 
in the presence of several feudal men of 
the said church, namely, in the presence of 
the noble, and powerful^ and honourable man 
Symon de Linteme a soldier, of the son of Peter 
Symoens, of John de Schaghe, of Symon Farys, 
pf Henry Maech, and William Drieghe, asked 
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the same noble Lady Yolenta if she had per^ 
fonned the first fruits of the amendment, for and 
because she had beaten with a stick, and other* 
wise ill treated Cristophorus de Roden, buliff of 
die same religious fother, and of his aforesaid 
church, and although bailiff of the same, and 
exercising his office, and because he did perfiwm 
his duty ? Which noble lady repHed in a loud and 
audible voice, that she had done the things befjm 
appointed for the aforesaid guilt and fault ; but 
pardon being asked by the same, and a confes- 
sion of the aforesaid guilt being made, the same 
aforesaid religious father in God, Geraldus, made 
the lavabo offered to him, with the lighted wax 
candles, be himg up before the altar, before the 
noble lady removed from the place of the diiia- 
tion of the lavabo, and where i^e had asked 
pardon; and then he benignantly granted «n 
indulgence to the said noble lady, and remitted 
the aforesaid banishment ; which favour, in- 
dulgence, and remission the same Johannes de 
Vracht intimated to those of the people standing 
round about from the great altar as before, and 
called upon the aforesaid feudal men, together 
with Lord M^rtinus de Mors, the priest^s 
notary, and required of the same notary an 



I 
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ifistrement in the name and at the request of 
the said church of St. Peter ; which aforesaid 
feudal men and notary again asked of the same 
noble Lady Yolenta, if it would please her to 
give her owm testimony to the truth of the things 
> done, acted, and confessed hy her ? who replied 
vith a bencTolent look, and of her own accord, 
Yes. Upon which, as before, the said Johannes 
de Vracht called upon the testimonies of the 
Iforesaid. But the said noble lady being paci- 
&tAf and reconciled to the lord abbot and his 
i^uich, the aforesaid religious father lord abbot, 
with his servants and feudal men, and Lord 
Martinus de Mors, and the often-mentioned 
noble Lady Yolenta, with her shield-bearers 
and followers, together with the above-named 
Cristophorus de Roden, entered a certain chapel 
of St. Benedict, situated in the said church of 
St. Peter towards the door, a great multitude of 
feofie of both sexes standing outside, and look- 
ing md earnestly listening through the lattices, 
posts, and door of the said chapel. And which 
people being there congregated, the aforesaid 
Joannes de Vracht repeated with a loud voice 
the words of the same Lord Abbot, firom the 
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high altar as before; that although the noble 
Lady Yolenta was truly called to the church of 
St. Peter, and that she was reconciled to the 
bailiff for injuries she had done both to him and 
the church in his person, yet that it was th^ 
intention of the lord abbot, that both persons^ 
namely, that the noble Lady Yolenta and Cris- 
tophorus de Roden a« Cristophorus and not as 
bailiffy should be in peace, and should remain 
in good and firm tranquillity ; and that thus 
they, namely, that noble lady and Cristophorus, 
should abide by the decree and mandate of the 
same lord abbot ^ expressly declaring, that who- 
ever should do the contrary, and thus be the 
aggressor, should pay a fine of a thousand Pa- 
risian livres. In sign of which agreement of 
peace, the noble Lady Yolenta before Cristo- 
phorus, and then Cristophorus himself, and also 
afterwards he and the noble Lady Yolenta Cur- 
trosinis remaining together, touched a certain 
white wooden rod which the same Johannes de 
Vracht had in hand ; but for a fuller or farther 
conviction, the persons also standing about the 
saidnoble Lady Yolentaand Cristophorus touched 
it, at the request of the same religious father, 
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who reserved to bimsdf the right of proBoancbg 
the above fine on a violation of the peace. Then 
the same Johannes de Vracht, in the name of 
the said church of St. Peter, repeated with a 
kud voice, not once, but often, the testiuKmy 
given by the said feudal men and Lord M ar-^ 
tmus as public notaiy ; to which requisition and 
repetition the said feuded men and notary, with 
the consult of the said noble Lady Yolenta and 
Cristophorus replied in terms of acquiescence, 
and upon all and each of them on the same day 
below written, which was the third holiday of 
Easter, and indeed iq)on all things agitated, 
performed, done, offered, begged, granted, paci- 
fied, and otherwise in any manner completed, 
promised to give testimony to the troth, by 
}dacing in the proper time and place the accus- 
tomed sign, subscription, and seal, on the letters 
or papers then produced. But upon all these 
things written by me, public notary below signed, 
a public instrument has been requested for the 
testimony of the persons present. Done in the 
places and hour appointed, in the 1496th year 
from the birth of our Saviour, on the fourth day 
of April. For the perpetuid right between the 

VOL. I. F 
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two, Bonifadus, called the ninth, as successor 
of Urban, called the sixth whilst he lived, and 
Benedict, called the thirteenth, as successor of 
Clement, called the seventh whilst he lived. Oh 
grief I a schism existing in the holy Church of 
God ! The honourable men who were present at 
this are, John Capentator, licentiate in arts, from 
Paris, and Leyns van Leenswarde, senior, the 
witnesses of the Toumay and Utrecht dioceses 
being specially summoned. 

And I, Johannes Bargh, of the diocese of 
Toumay, sworn public notary by the apostolical 
and imperial authority, and by that of the epi- 
scopal senate of Toumay, have been specially 
present at the said oblation of the lavabo, 
at the asking of pardon, at the granting of 
grace, and at the remission of the banishment, 
together with the repetition of Johannes de 
Vracht, and at the researches made by the feu- 
dal men, and by the said Lord Martinus re- 
specting the aforesaid noble lady, and the answers 
of the same noble lady, and in the aforesaid 
chapel at the reformation of peace, and all other 
and each thing above written, with the said wit- 
nesses ; and when I saw and heard that these 
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things were thus done, I at length completed 
the present public instrument, written with an* 
other hand, myself being occupied with other 
things, and I have signed with my accustomed 
8ign, and subscribed myself to the same, being 
called to the testimony of all the aforesaid. 
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CHAPTER I. 



In the year of grace 1305, and about the month 

of March, and during the episcopal reign of his 

reverence John de Bethune, of Hainault, the 

king of the guild or confraternity of the mul- 

quiniers, ga^^e up the ghost, in the ancient city 

ofCambray, 

After long intrigues and longer speeches, for 
the worthy cambric-weavers and thread-makers 
of those days were almost as prone to quarrelling 
and prating as the burghers of the present time, 
the election of a successor to the defunct chief of 
the corporation, fell upon Master Eustace Di« 
nault, a safe and jovial companion, and a discreet 
fii^nber of the town counciL 
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One may guess, without being told, what 
scenes of festivity and feasting, what indiges- 
tions and head-aches abounded for fourteen days. 

In the first place, the king of the mulquiniers, 
in honour of the three persons of the Holy Tri- 
nity, (the common custom,) fed for three days 
running, and three times each day, all the mem- 
bers of the guild, to say nothing of their re- 
latives, friends, and acquaintances, who were all 
entitled to be thus treated, by the statutes of the 
town and immemorial usage. 

On the other hand, the richest members of 
the guild took their turns to entertain, in their 
private mansions, and in due course of custom* 
Glorious days of hospitality ! when feasts and 
festivals were, what they ought to be, the t}rpe8 
of good fellowship and the links of social life, 
instead of formal ceremonies, exdianged in stiff 
observance of conventional habits, an obligation 
to those who partake of and an annoyance to 
those who give them. 

Small chance is there now of calculating how 
many golden crowns were spent, or what quantity 
of victuals were consumed, any more than the 
number of wine-flasks which, according to the 
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ftcedoos saying of King Eustace, '^ yielded up 
tbeir spirit^ on this occasion. 

Far better at once to say, that the mulquiniers 
sat down, on their wooden stools, to table soon 
^r noontide mass each day, and that they 
nerer stirred till night-fall, and only when the 
warning sound of the curfew-bell made them start 
&om their reyelry, with a general exclamation 
rf « already r 

It^as at the same hour, and a few days after 
£aster^ay, that one of the most highly con* 
sidered members of the corporation, Master Bar- 
thdomew le Baudain, had wished a cordial good 
iiight and pleasant dreams to the numerous 
gaests who serpentined from his mansion towards 
their various homes. 

There only remained with him in the great 
eadng-hall two persons, and those of very dif- 
fer^it descriptions. One was the reverend canon 
of the cathedral. Father Nicholas Watermetz ; 
the second a man dressed in a many-coloured 
poorpoint, covered with Httle brass bells, which 
tingled at every movement of the wearer. He, 
at a signal from Master Bartholomew, hurried 
oat to prepaie the varlets of the canon, and they 

f3 
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in their turn prepared his reverence^s mule — but 
this they did not accomplish with equal speed ; 
for they had so often clinked their cannikens in 
honour of the king of the guild, that their 
fingers found it no easy task to buckle the 
straps, and tie the various knots of the anlmaFs 
caparison. 

Seeing this state of things, Le Baudain or- 
dered the bell-covered attendant, who, by name 
Jacob Parigault, was the sot-^ouris or fool of 
the corporation, to walk steadily before his reve- 
rence'^s mule to the bishop^s palace, where he 
lodged, torch in hand, and with a keen eye 
around him; necessary precautions in passing 
through the quarter called Hell's Gap, which lay 
about half way on the road. 

The place distinguished by this uncourteous 
title still exists in the town of Cambray ; but in 
the days we write of, it was very different from 
what it is now. But even now it is hideous. 
Narrow lanes, miserable huts, a poisonous atmo- 
sphere, a lazy and filthy stream, and a wretched 
poptilation form its main features. In this vile 
place, one never sees the broad day-light; a 
modest woman hurries through it, her eyes cast 
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down, and does not breathe freely till she is be- 
yond its precincts. And well she may put forth 
ber speed ! For nothing is seen at the doors or 
windows of the huts but infamous young females, 
or, crouching on the steps or sitting against the 
walls, odious old ones, bandying base jests or 
coarse abuse with drunken and ragged men. At 
times, the sounds of cracked and screaming cla- 
rionets and fiddles are heard, playing a fit 
accompaniment of miserable music to degraded 
nature. 

At night the aspect of the place is certainly 
not improved. At all hours there arise cries of 
pain, the sound of blows, the oaths of the de- 
praved. Attracted by the tumult, the patrol 
arrives* The lights are instantly extinguished ; 
the noises cease. The unnatural calm is only 
broken by the measured tread of the guard* But 
no aooner is the regular tramp lost to the keen 
ears of the listeners, than a new murmur begins; 
new uproars break out ; and the peaceable and 
honest citizen, who has ventured into the de- 
ceitful repose, hastens his steps towards his own 
respectable and quiet neighbourhood. 
. This is not a pleasant picture. But five hun^ 
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dred years ago the place presented one still 
worse. 

There were then no signs of dvilization, even 
in its lowest aspect. There were neither streets 
nor houses. Nothing, in fact, but a wide marsh, 

traversed by an ill-made and worseJcept causes 

» 

way, which passed through a large mass of 
crumbling ruiuB. No Christian ever put foot 
within them, unless in company with some priest, 
who could set at rest the evil spirits by which 
they were notoriously haunted. 

The place was approached by a sort of out- 
work, called the " Hole of the Damned."" It was 
the comer of the town in which were the " Jews' 
street,"" " Cut-throat Cross,"" and " Rogues" Al- 
ley,"" the haunt of miscreants of the lowest de- 
gree of Tillany. The house of the hangman 
and the town-gallows stood prominent here, as 
a perpetual remembrancer for the edification of 
the inhabitants. 

During the early part of his homeward ride, 
the Cancm Bartholomew, who seemed to enjoy 
the freshness of the night-air, after the heating 
debauch from which he had risen, entered with 
much glee into the spirit of the jester"s practical 
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jokes, naod laughed heartily at the strokes of his 
rough satire, dealt about on the varlets of the 
eharcfaman entirely for their master^s amuse- 
ment He imitated their somewhat staggering 
gait, and the stuttering utterance which was the 
natural consequence of their excess. He quizzed 
them without mercy ; and when they strove to 
reach him with the end of their quarter-staffs or 
the thongs of the whips they carried for the 
service of ike canon'^s mule, Jacob Parigault 
twisted and turned firom them, or upon them, 
with attitudes as grotesque as theirs were awk- 
ward, and in a way very often to leave them 
sprawling in the dirty streets. But as the party 
Approached Cut*throat Cross, a more serious air 
was mingled with the fooleries of the sot-souris. 
*^ Brother,^ sud he, takbg by the arms a fat 
and fuddled varlet, who could by no means walk 
straight, so often had he put hand to head during 
the evening, " my worthy friend, you would do 
well to cross yourself, as well as your legs, in 
this unholy spot. Sign, sign quickly, Martin, 
for Gk>d preserve us ! the devil himself comes 
here at night, and his comrades are the dead 
felons whom he slips down from the gibbets^, and 
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the Jews — ^miscreants, whose very mention makes 
my hair stand on end !^ 

The canon laughed less faintly than before, 
and his man Martin began in good earnest to 
cross himself as the fool went on* 

^' Saint Nicholas save us ! what was that P 
What a tall black figure ! Ah, it is gone— easy 
enough for it ! for mayhap it was some pafe thiiv 
ghost, or worse still, some demon of hell."^ 

" Hush, hush, good jester,*" said Father Ni- 
cholas, ^^ there should be bounds to wit, even 
were it broader than thine. These jokes are 
now out of season and place ; we are entering on 
Hellas Gap, and I must not be disturbed while 
I repeat the exorcism against all evil spirits, so 
go on quietly and silently — and hark ye, Martin 
and Gobart, hold well the bridle, and keep your- 
selves steady on your limbs !^^ 

" Reverend Father, the road is long and 
diflicult,^^ said one of the varlets ; ^^ would not 
your reverence help to cheer us as we go with 
the story of this accursed place ; it will be all 
over by the time we reach the ruins, and it is 
there, if your reverence remembers, that you 
always begin the exorcism."^ 
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"Aye do, your reverence,^ said the fool; 
" so that if the devil comes while you are telU 
ing the story, and carries away fat Martin, we 
shall be only one the less, you know/' 

" Hold thy graceless tongue, Jacob Parigault,"' 
retorted the other ; ^' dost not see his reverence 
is crossing himself before he begins to tell us 
the story.'' 

" Very well, my children, so be it," said the 
canon, hemming and hawing, and raising himself 
up in his saddle, with all the consequential air 
of a story-teller — the men knew his rage for re- 
counting marvellous events when they asked him 
to begin the oft-told tale with which they were 
all familiar. ^^ Enow ye, then, that those ruins 
through which we are by and by to pass, safely 
I trust, by the blessing of the holy Virgin, the 
blessed patroness of the town of Cambray, are 
thQse of a strong and massive castle, inhabited 
many and many a day ago by a baron named 
Truandre, who was sold to the devil by his own 
mother, even while he was an infant in the cradle. 
^' The traditions of the country tell us, that 
this miscreant adored the father of evil, and that 
he committed the most horrid crimes out of love 
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to his fiilse divinity. Maidens were carried ofl^ 
and treated in a way unbeseeming the telling h^ 
a man of my cloth. Children were mnrd^red^ 
that their fat might be made into diabolical un-^ 
guents ; and pilgrims, who sought shelter in the 
castle, were forced to deny the holy name oT 

« 

Grod, or die of hunger in desolate dungeons—* 
but perhaps, my children, you have heard all this 
before ?^ 

^^ Oh no, no, good father,^ exclaimed the var- 
lets — their common reply to this common ques« 
tion of the story-telling canon. 

" Or if they have, they forget it, your reve- 
rence,''^ said the aot-aouris, 

^^ Well then ; it was particulariy i^ainst 
priests, and above all of them against the bishop 
of Cambray, that Truandre was most violent. 
He treacherously caught many a pious servant 
of Heaven, and when they refused to betray the 
place of .safety of the church treasures, he used 
to scourge them till they dropped dead under 
the lash, or stretched them on burning coals and 
consumed them by a slow fire.^^ 

** The holy fethers of the church !'' cri^ the 
varlets. 
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^^ How the &t monks must have burned !'" 
mutteied the fooL 

^'Ay, even so, my children,^ resumed the 
amon. ^' But Heaven at last took pity on the 
afflicted province r and it came to pass that one 
day during a violent storm, sent from heaven 
expressly, no doubt, Truandre and all his crea- 
tures were struck dead, and his castle burned to 
Ae ground. A couple of servants alone were 
saved, not honest fellows like you, Martin and 
Gobert, but base polluted wretches worthy of 
their master. 

" Well ; these two rapscallions went to the 
good bishop, and had the impudence to ask him^ 
a Christian priest, to forgive them their sins 
and pardon their defunct lord, and bury him in 
holy ground, as became one of his noble lineage* 
But the bishop, having first, as a duty to the 
church, asked them what they had saved of 
^niandre^s wealth, and found it was all con- 
turned, piously turned them out of doors, cursed 
them and their latest posterity, as in duty bound, 
^ caused the body of Truandre to be flung 

• 

iQto the castle-moat, close beside a gallows 
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erected to mark the spot. Besides which, he 
declared excommunicate and relapsed from the 
holy church whoever touched the accursed car- 
cass, except to spit in its face or otherwise de- 
grade it.*" 

" Served him right !^ exclaimed the varlets. 

" 'Twas treatment too good for him," said the 
fool. 

" Ay, but it was of little need,'' continued the 
canon, ^^ for no sooner was the body thrown into 
the ditch, than the earth all around took fire and 
threw out flames so fierce and unquenchable that 
the rains of four successive years could not put 
them out. A thousand little devils — so says the 
tradition — ^were constantly" at work pouring oil 
on the fires of this earthly hell, the approach to 
which was guarded by a huge green dragon* 

" Night and day were heard the cries of Tru- 
andre and his guilty crew. Their spirits were 
seen attempting to fly from this place of tor- 
ment, while fiends armed with pitchforks shoved 
them back into the flames. Songs, such as the 
mouth of man may not repeat, nor his fancy con- 
ceive, bursts of atrocious laughter, mixed with 
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:^l tbe cries of the damned ones. Sotnetimes even 

b^l the demons seized on them with their burning 

hands and forced them to join in their aerial 

dances — and when tired of the sport they used to 

let them drop again into the boiling pit !^ 

" Warm work, your reverence !^^ said the fool; 

but the varlets had nothing to remark at this 

pause in the story, fiwr they were now close on 

the much dreaded spot, and their hearts began 

to sink, and their tongues refused to utter the 

faintest sound. 

^^ Thus matters had gone on till this blessed 
hour,^ once more resumed the canon, ^^ had not 
the tender-hearted bishop taken compassion on 
the suffering souls of Truandre and his fellow 
victims-^besides being very anxious to redeem 
the place and make it church property. So he 
sprinkled some holy water on the flames, which 
suddenly disappeared, after having so long vo- 
mited forth all that hell held most hideous — and 
the marshes around recovered their dingy ver- 
dure, and their stagnant and discoloured pools. 
All that was worth reclaiming was adjudged by 
due appropriation to become part of the abbey 
lands ; but the name of Hellas Gap has stuck to 
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the place, and in God'^s truth it may be conn- 
dered to merit '^ 

" Help, help! mercy, mercy! The Virgin 
save U8 ! Avaunt Satan ! Martin ! Gobert ! Holy 
father make haste, begin the exorcism, begin, 
begin!'" and other most voluble exclamations 
burst out this moment from the fool, who lay 
prostrate on the road. Ids torch extinguished, 
and the affirighted company consequently left in 
total darkness* 

To describe a scene so gloomy and involved 
is what no chronicler would have the hardihood 
to attempt. 

Jacob Parigault had fallen over some sub- 
stance of greater bulk than a passing stone, as 
the varlets could barely distinguish Without bdmg 
able to judge of its exact magnitude or nature. 
The canon^s mule made a sudden stop, and had 
infistllibly jerked Father Nicholas right over his 
head into the road, had not the good man seized 
a fiist hold of the animaFs ears, balancing him- 
self the while on his n^k, while the fiightened 
varlets each held one of his reverence^s legs, con- 
vinced that their only chance of safety was in 
sticking to his skirts, and at the same time keep- 
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log him in a position that would allow of his 
fireely repeating the exorcism commanded by the 
church in such cases* 

« What aikst thee, thou jesting ass T replied 
die canon to the foofs e^lamation. '^ Is this a 
place for thy fooleries? Thou hast nearly caused 
me to keep thy profane company closer than I 
covet,'' 

*' Holy father take pity on me ! I am in the 
gripe of the devil !'' cried the fool. 

' - 9old thy impious tongue, fellow, nor pro- 
voke Heaven^s wrath ! On, varlets on ! Let this 
Qialqiert jester follow as he may,'" said Water- 
metz in an unwonted tone of anger. 

" Holy saints ! He tears me with his claws ! 
He bites me with his teeth ! Do you not hear 
iis infernal voice ? Cruel Father Nicholas r 

The piteous tone with which this was uttered, 
and the undoubted sounds of a most unchris- 
tian voice, fiercely chattering in the direction 
where the body of the fool was lying, con- 
vinced the canon and his followers that it was 
no joke. One of the men by repeated puffings, 
restored the l%ht of the torch, from a spark 
which was not quite extinct, and its lurid gleams 
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falling upon the road shewed a very appalling 
scene. 

Jacob Parigault had doubled himself up, his 
face and knees resting on the earth, afraid to 
look round or to attempt to rise, while a huge 
monkey fastened on his back was scratching and 
biting him unmerciftilly. Close beside lay the 
object over which the fool had stumbled* It was 
the dead and bleeding body of a woman. 

Father Nicholas and his followers, almost pe^ 
trifled with fear, attempted to push forward,, the 
canon calling loudly to Martin to flog the mule 
with all his might, while Gobert drove away the 
monkey and released the- fool. 

** On, on, good varlets ! On from this unholy 
place, and give notice to the provost of this 
cruel murder — ^forward, forward kind fool ! Pick 
thy steps, fellow ; there may be more of this 
loose company ere we get clear of Hellas Gap !^ 

^^ Loose company, indeed !^ muttered the 
fool, wiping the mud from his bleeding face with 
one hand, and waving the torch with the other, 
whil6 the varlets whipped on the nmle, throwing 
fearful glances around them the while, and Fa- 
ther Nicholas, now settled in his saddle, began in 
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good earnest to repeat, in an agitated tone, the 

regular form of exorcism against the evil one. 

But all were again interrupted by the plaintive 

cries of a child, and in a moment more the help* 

less little object was discovered lying at some 

short distance from the body of the murdered 

woman. 

Moved with compassion at this sight, the 
worthy canon forgot for a moment his alarm, and 
wrapping the little innocent carefully in his 
mantle,- he carried it home with him ; and his 
next step was to waken his elderly maiden sister, 
Madame Bertha, who had lived with and kept 
house for him for three-and-twenty years. 

After a good deal of grumbling, according to 
her custom when she was at all put out of her 
way; after snappishly asking her brother, 
" What should she know about children ?" 
after having rapidly run over the list ©f annoy- 
ances, fatigues, watchings, and torments with 
which such a charge would overpower her, the 
good lady began to take as much care of the 
little stranger, and with as much tenderness, as 
the fondest mother could have afforded. 

** Well, it w a lovely little girl !^' said she to 
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Mademoiselle Cun^nde, her waitiDg-inaid and 
confidant during a quarter of a century. '^ Her 
skin is as white as the marble columns in St. 
MichaePs chapel ! Run, run quickly and bring 
some milk ; and warm it, do ye see, in the silver 
pipkin — she is half dead with cold and hunger. 
How slow you are, Cun^gonde ! You might have 
made it in less time ! Sweet Saviour be praised 
for having spared the poor little innocent ! — ^Ah, 
there you come ! Thank God ! Now, now I See 
how. the dear little thing devours the foodie- 
There, there, let her sleep! I will keep her here 
in my own bed, that her sweet little voice may 
waken me with its first sounds.^^ 

But the little girl never awoke during the 
night, and when Father Nicholas came to bis 
sister'^s chamber-door next morning after nones, 
to inquire about the foundling and her new 
nurse, tie learned firoip Mademoiselle Cune- 
gonde that they were both still fast asleep by 
each other^s side. When he repeated his visit, 
an hour later, he found Madiame Bertha fond- 
ling on her knees her new acquaintance, whom 
she had neatly dressed in clean and simple 
clothes. 
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After having patiently listened to his sister^s 
long dissertation on the theory of bringing up 
children, and on her own peculiar superiority as 
an authority on the subject, Father Nicholas in 
his turn held forth at some length on the result 
of the inquiry instituted by the town provost into 
the circumstances of the last night^s adventure. 

Judging from her complexion and the fashion 
of her vestments, the murdered woman was a 
Bohemian, or gipsy, who was known for some 
days in the town as gaining her livelihood by"^ 
shewing a monkey, and making it cut capers for 
the curious and generous citizens. Some of the 
vagabonds of the accursed suburb where she 
sought her lodgings, had seen her imprudently 
display a scantily filled purse. No further tempt- 
ation was required to make them put her to 
death. The lacerated state of her ears, firom 
which the massive gold ornaments had been torn 
or cut, left no doubt as to the motives of the 
crime — the criminals were never discovered. 

" No matter what she was — ^no matter, brother 
Watermetz,^' interrupted Madame Bertha, " we 
at least will not abandon this poor little object. 
In the first place we must have her christened — 
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which her miscreant mother nev^ thought of, 
no doubt Nor have you^ brother, I. am svae.. 
You axe nevertheless^ a priest, an^ more than 
that, a ca^on !^^ 

Watermetz quietly observed, but did not quail 
imder his sister'*s triumphant look. 

'^ Yes, sister,"" said he at4ength — " Yes ; you 
will hold her at the font, and I have found a 
godfather.**^ 

" N.0 — no,^' said Madame Bertha impatiently, 
" I have chosen the Provost of St. Mary's, and 
I positively will have no other. In your eye, 
no doubt, the commonest, mech^mc in Cambray. 
had been a fit gossip for me i*" 

^^ I am then to inform his lordship the bishop 
that you refuse him for one?^^ replied the canon 
with a smile of good-natured importance, mingled 
with an expression of drollery. 

" His lordship the bishop ! The bishop, bro- 
ther ! He deigns to fill this office ? He ! Haw, 
did it happen ? How did you bring yourself tQ 
ask him? Oh, the worthy, the condescending 
prelate !'' 

Madame Bertha strove to accompany thi^ 
speech with a smUe of pleasure; but so -little 
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wcxe her starched and formal features used to 
such an expression, that all she could accomplish 
on the presait occasion was at best but an equi- 
vocal grin. 

Some days afterwards the christening took 
place in the episcopal church, with a parade and 
pomp that' made Madame Bertha^s somewhat 
twisted figure look at least two inches taller. 
The child was named Lydorie. 

The bishop gave agrand diristening dinner. 
The worthy Ganon^ Watermetz, being a great 
lover of good livinjr, had a habit of paying a 
visit at times to the kitchen. As he approached 
it on the present occasion, to make some inqui- 
ries about the anticipated repast, he heard a 
child cr^ii^ bitterly, while the rough i^oice of 
Master Magalouflfe^ the bishc^^s head cook, was 
scoldii^ severely the little culprit. 

The canon patronized the cook^ and as the 
latter'waa pleased to say, honoured him with his 
fiuniliar' friendship. He was now however much 
shocked to find Master Magabufie unmercifully* 
flogging his son, who was between five and'Six 
yesrs of age, with a half-roasted peacock which 
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he wielded by one of the drumstickB, and thus 
made a very formidable scourge. 

" HoUoa ! Hold ! How is this, MagalouflFe ?^ 
asked the canon, throwing himself between the 
executioner and the victim. ^^ What causes this 
intemperate anger against the gentle Severin ?** 

*' Reverend sir,^ replied the cook, " If I did 
not give vent to my rage I should burst into 
tears of despair ! By Saint Martha, my hoLf pit- 
troness ! I never knew suffering like this* F^ Ae 
first time I have disgraced the noble profissflion 
of cook ! — Have I not cause, Father Nichdias ? 
Look at this peacock! Was ever so fine» fio fat, 
so beautiful a bird spoiled on the spit P**^ 
*' Patience, patience, M agalouffe !'' 
"No — I renounce patience and philosophy 
in a case like this ! Ever since vespers yester- 
eve my whole establishment has been preparing 
for this day's dinner — clerks of the kitchen, 
grooms of the porringer, turnspits and scuUtons, 
all ! Never was framed, a plan more perfect or 
dignified than mine ! Look here, worthy canon 
— just for one instance — for. Heaven be praised ! 
I am no boaster, or I might give you a dozen 
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^— look at these fried edioes of venison — or this 
roasted sucking pig — or this sauce of sweet herbs 
with Tourraine plums and Greek raisins; or 
just taste this gilded soup ! Most assuredly it is 
not from Yanity I say it, but the world holds 
only two cooks capable of manufacturing a soup 
like this— and if it be true that Taillavant, head 
of the royal kitchen of France, can make it, as 
undoubted is it thai it was I, Jaques Magalouffe, 
that invented it, when I served under that cele- 
iHrated artist.*" 

" Nay, but Magalouffe I"*— 

" Nay, nay, reverend father, but hear me — 
what hands but Taillavanf s or mine could pro- 
perly cut these slices of pain-primosy 1^ them 
imbibe their due time in their bed, so to call it, 
of honey, white wine, and yolks of eggs — after 
which fry them to a turn in marrow and lard-—* 
due proportions, mind ye! — toss them on the 
frothing sui^e without ever- letting them touch 
the bottom — and finally saturate them in a sauce 
of rose-water, drudged with safi&on, sweet spices, 
and impalpable gold dust ?^^ 

This long harangue, broken even as it was 
by the canon^s interruption, somewhat cooled 
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the ive of the cook ; bat it exploded tuoiew jcfc the 
Mgfat of the fresh peacock lm>ug^ to htm ta xe* 
pbce that which little Seteiin had so ^arelesBly 
singed. 

^^ A feaBt like this— like what this flhouldhave 
been,^^ resumed Mi^alouffe, trembling onoe mare 
with passion, and raising his voice to its highest 
pitch, ^^ what it would have been but for the 
nllany of this young conspirator, had iasmor- 
talized me ! And now, I merit nought haii op- 
probrium and disgrace ! What now can I do, 
but fling aside my white rod of office as episcopal 
cook, and hide my dishonoured head behind the 
meanest burgher^s kitdien-wench, who puts on ji 
SundaV h^ bit of beef or her smoked goose into 
an earthen pot, with a couple of onions and a 
handful of pepper and salt ! Heaven give me 
patience !" 

*^ MagaloufFe, Magaloufie, I call on you as a 
eook and a Christian to listen to reason !^ tix.r 
claimed Father Nicholas, beginning to loae his 
own temper, while striving to moderate that of 
another. 

^' Reason, Father Nicholas ! Is it reasonable 
to see that degenerate brat of mine studying 
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some sfcnbbled parchment instead of basting 'itijr 
precious peacock? Cursed be the officious cfakp- 
Ifi^'s derk wb6 ta\ight him stich pernicious knOli^- 
ledger 

" What, then, thou canst read, Sevenn P^" 
a^ed the canon of the i^^iephi^ boy. 

" Ate! Yes, holy father,^ replied he, ti- 
mkUy gmfSltg the niche whet^ he had retreated* 

" Read !" cried Magaloufie. " Head ! and 
what will that make of him, let me ask ?^^ 

** A canon of the blessed cathedral — the 
chaplain*s clerk told me so,^^ said Severin, em- 
boldened by the encouraging looks of Father 
Nicholas. 

" Canon, canon ! Insolent young varlet ! Can 
your reverence forgive him ?^ 

" Be quiet, MagaloufFe. Forgive poor little 
Severin — come, come, for my sake !" said Wa- 
termetz. " Since your son shews such a wish 
for learning, I will myself take him in charge, 
and we^U make him, if not exactly a canon, at 
any rate a chaplain, with a good benefice.^ 

^^ And is it come to this r exclaimed Maga- 
louffe in a tone of grief, and at the same time 
replacing his white cap on his pate — *' A stran- 
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ger, and not my son, is to receive from my dying 
hands the white wand of head episcopal cook !^ 
-—and with tearfiil eyes and woeM countenance, 
he began to trim, pluck, and skewer up another 
peacock. 

From the day following, and for fourtc^en. suc- 
cessive years, Father Nicholas kept his word; and 
Severin became and continued his intelligent and 
industrious pupil. 
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CHAPTER II. 

And now we must imagine ourselves in the 
episcopal reign of Monseigneur Godefry de Fon- 
taine, in the year 1320. 

Severin had become by this time a fine-looking, 
a gentle, and most pains-taking young man. The 
good canon Watermetz, who remembered well 
what a wild young fellow he himself had been at 
eighteen years of age, wondered at, while he ad- 
mired, his pupil, studying the not very attractive 
science of theology with such extreme ardour 
and untiring perseverance. The fervent piety 
of Severin, and his holy ambition of entering 
into orders, smoothed every difficulty in the way. 
His only recreation was to devote three or four 
hours of each day in copying missals and rare 
manuscripts and in colouring the fantastic orna- 
ments of those illuminated writings. In this 
species of employment he had acquired an extra- 
ordinary degree of perfection, which the most cele- 
brated rubricators might have envied. Father 
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Nicholas was indebted to the exertions of Save- 
ring's talent for a library of fourteen thick vo- 
lumes, a literary treasure of no small value at 
the epoch of which we write. 

During the fourteen years which we have just 
jumped over with such a bound, Madame Bertha 
had ceased to reside with her brother, having 
gone to live with, and give the full benefit of 
her acidulated kindnesses to a female relation 
near Mons, who was infirm and old, and who had 
declared that whichever of her cousins, no mat* 
ter in what degree, would nurse her during life, 
should have all her property at her death. 

Madame Bertha had taken Lydorie with her 
to hd)r new abode. They seldom came to Cam- 
bray, although her afiection for her brother, as 
strong as it was sour, had not in the slightest 
degree changed its quality. When the worthy 
canon lost the society of his sister as a constant 
indent, he persuaded (easily enough) Severin'^s 
father to allow him to take the boy wholly to 
his own care, and he accordingly brought him 
home as one of his family. 

As soon as — and Dame Bertha did not think it 
soon at all — the old relative was dead and buried. 



the bifother and sister trere cmde mor<» atiUfd 
under tb6 same roof. Seyerin was just then 
^ftiting the sacred permission to enter on the 
first grade of his intended holy calling ; and he 
sighed for it with the impatieilce with which 
otie l(nigs for the chirf object of their earthly 
wishes. 

Midame Bertha^s piipil — thanks to the fix- 
ture of een^adictioli and kindness, both in their 
filriis e'laggeraltedj c^the good old lady — ^wasfar 
from ^ilsessing the tranquillity of taste and 
IfquaMlity of temper which distinguished Scfy^ 
rin. By turns frolicsome and docile^ sitefit, 
animated, gentle, md impetuous, she was sure to 
please every taste at times, and therefore to be 
a genetal &touiite. The good canon was fool- 
ishly folid of her. Madame Bertha scolded h^ 
twenty times between matin and vespers, and 
kiss^ her at least as oflen. The whole family 
yidded to all hdr varieties of temper. The canon, 
his sister, the maidens i^d the varlets— -and 
Severin like the rest. 

L;^doTie wto always lb he sett as was becoAi- 
ing # youAg jnerson ti the first respectability. 
Never irt» any pretty girl, w^th fine blue beam^ 
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ing eyes, more gracefully dresfled than she, aa 
she went in the morning to mass, or walked in 
the afternoon under the double row of chestnut 
trees which shaded the principal promenade of 
the town of Cambray. 

One day it so happened, that being particu- 
larly struck with a beautifully illuminated mis* 
sal which Severin was employed in copying, she 
took the sudden fancy of becombg herself a 
learner of the art of rubrication ; and quickly as 
the notion was conceived, she insisted on Severin 
beginning to give her lessons, in laying on the 
colours, and intermixing the stripes and spots of 
gold foil on the snow-white vellum pages. 

During the lessons which followed in daily 
succession, it became necessary that Severin 
should guide, with his accustomed fingers, the 
fingers — not over docile at all times — of the now 
blooming and beautiM Lydorie. Gay and mis- 
chief-loving as she was at times, she used often 
to strive to provoke into peevishness her steady 
and studious instructor, by splashing with \«rge 
Stains of black or blue the fair white margin of 
the ornamented page. But failing in every at- 
tempt to ruffle the temper of, or draw a reproach 
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fipom, Seveiin, she did not fidl, after a while, to 
remark, that either his disposition must be the 
very best in the world, or her influence upon it 
the most unbounded. Neither of these notions 
was a bad recommendation for Severin. Together 
they made his claim on Lydorie'*s regard irre- 
sistible. 

When the daily lesson was over, and Severin 
once again alone in his chamber, he invariably 
set himself to prayer. But the instinct of devo- 
tied, so lately all in all with him, was now quite 
overpowered by another, as natural but much 
stronger. We need scarcely say what it was. 
It is enough, that in every prayer put up for 
himself, the name of Lydorie insensibly found a 
place ; and all his lessons of theology were ut- 
terly forgotten, in the memory of those in which 
he acted as teacher instead of learner. 

The first effect of the discovery of his true 
state of mind was dreadM regret. He thought 
he had committed a budget of mortal sins. He 
vowed to risk no repetition of his error. Lydorie 
implored him not to abandon her to her but half- 
enlightened ignorance. He struggled, excused 
himself, refused her — but could not resist for 
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ever ! In short, her empire over hiiii ^as Com- 
pletely confirmed. 

Thenceforward his thoughts took a totally 
new direction. The life of a priesft b^an to 
appear severe, isolated, and unnatural; and When 
he ehanced to see some young burgher taking a 
nuptial ramble with his younger wife, while per- 
haps a little urchin ti^otted beside or gamboled 
before them, Severin'^s heart seemed iuU, a rague 
melancholy weighed him down, and a wild Itntg^ 
ing for he knew not exactly what. But whatever 
was the change towards which nature seenied to 
urge him, he was at any rate quite convinced 
that it was not to be found in solitude. He at 
times thought that he and LyAirie might perhaps ' 
discover it together. 

And Lydorie, on her part, began to find her 
lessons of rubrication very much too short; while 
from a gay and giddy girl she became sD at once 
transformed into a steady, serious, and Som6wli8t 
pensive young woman. Sitting by iJie side rf 
her instructor, she listened with a pleased and 
patient ear to all he taught. She no longer 
blotted the vellum, nor mixed the colours tat 
mischiers sake ; and when Severin i^ead out ta 
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her tome interesting story of sacred history, het* 
eyes used at times to fill with tears, and her 
bosom to heave with sighs, particularly at the 
pi^ of Holy Writ which records the loves of 
Jacob and Rachel. Now, whether by accident 
or, perhaps, by instinct, which we have ftnind 
guiding Severin before, it happened that almost 
every day he opened his bible at that same place 
— fmd always found, as well he might, something 
new to admire and descant on in that beautiful 
and touching passage. 

And now the festival of the Holy Trinity 
had come round ; and the epoch fixed for Seve- 
rin^s reception in the earliest order of priest- 
hood was not far'^-^it was for the day of the 
Nativity. 

The unfortunate student wept tears of sorrow, 
not unmixed with remorse, at the anticipation 
of this day, long so ardently looked forward to. 

In the fourteenth century, the festival of the 
Trinily was celebrated by a procession of pro- 
digious pomp, all through the district called the 
Cambresis, but particularly in the chief town. 
All the guilds of the corporation bore a part in 
this ceremony ; trumpets blowing, colours flying, 
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and each burgher dressed in the gaudy pourpoint, 
doak, plume, and covered cap distinctiTe of hia 
trade or calling. 

After the ceremony, the various guilds carried 
in great state to the houses of their several phiefe 
the finely decorated effigy of the blessed patron 
whom they respectively invoked ; that is to say^ 
St. Pelagic for the weavers and mercers ; St. 
Fabien for the cross-bow makers ; St Sebastian 
for the archers^ company; St. Maur for the 
bakers'" ; and Our Lady of Mount Carmel for the 
mulquiniers. 

On Trinity Monday, in the aforementioned 
year 1320, after the procession had gone the 
whole course of the town of Cambray, the right 
reverend Bishop Godefroy returned into the epi- 
scopal palace, somewhat fatigued, but still not 
forgetting to give his parting benediction to 
the guilds at the foot of the drawbridge. Then 
rose^upon all sides a loud noise of trumpets and 
viols ; and shouts were raised from thousanda^ 
voices in honour of St. Maur, St. Pelagic, St. , 
Fabien, and the rest. 

Above all these vociferations, however, arose 
that of the mulquiniers. " Our Lady ! Our 
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Lady !^ was beard dominant in the clamour, for 
Cambray did not boast of a guild so rich or so 
numerous as that, inasmuch as the dressing of 
fine threads was a trade of great profit, and re- 
quired an immense number of hands to fitly pre- 
pare the material before it passed into those of 
the weavers. And of all the noisy throats 
that shouted honour and praise to their blessed 
patroness that day, there was not one that was 
outnoised by the voice of our old acquaintance 
Jacob Parigault, the soUsouris of the mulqui- 
niers. Fourteen or fifteen years had not in the 
leiBt degree lessened his love of fun or talent for 
foolery, while they had considerably increased 
his impudence. Long prescription, which is the 
licence of a great many other placemen and the 
privilege of their buffooneries, had established 
all his rights to be insolent and troublesome to 
the whole town of Cambray, and even up to the 
gates of the bishop^s palace. 

With the lower part of his body inclosed 'm a 
wooden horse, on which one might have sworn 
he was really mounted — for a housing of red 
doth covered his legs and fell down to the 
ground — the sot-souris trotted and gallopped^ or 
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at least appeared to do so, tbroi:^ the dro#d, 
ttid scattered about his gross jests and yB%ar 
repartees, the best of which wete iniipired by llis 
conscious impunity, and by sUniiiy boiMn^ 6f 
wine, freely quaked at 1^ expense ^ tUBie cdrpip- 
ration. $Ie was ekicouri^ed a^ ^ppoited in 
all his dallies by the shouts of laught^ %irhich 
burst from the mulquiniers, the clapping of hard 
palms, and every other detnotistratioii of ap- 
plause. 

Madame Bertha and Lydorie, es^borte^ by Se^ 
verin, looked on from a little mount not far from 
the drawbridge of the palace, but outside its f/te^ 
cincts, on the animated spectacle offered by the 
<^wd. The sot'Soima recognized the canon'^B 
sister, and came prancing round and round her 
and her young companion, in the hope of reccir- 
ing the usual slight gratification for his foolery. 
But he gained nothing by the volts and detni- 
volts, and other grotesque manoeuvrings df his 
w<{6den warherse. He saluted over atod Over 
again with his long wooden sWotd, and paid t6tiik 
overcharged compliments, all for bought. M^ 
dame Bertha had left her escarcelle (the poi^bte 
pocket 6f those days) at home. 
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Disappointed, and a little irritated at Madame 
B^tha?s contemptaoas indifference and yinegar- 
looks, the ludf drunken aoUsaurU began to fling 
fiuniiimr and rather impertinent jokes at the old 
lady. SeTeiin mH^y entreated him to be more 
respectfuL 

^^ Saint Nitoiedie ! patron of mine ! protect 
and guard me !^ cried Panjanet, making a thrust 
with his wooden sword, half in jest half in ear^ 
nest, atthe yoang man. ^^ So, my young cham^ 
pion, you have attainted my honour, and touched 
the tip of my Bcutcheon ! We must enter the Hstsj 
Very well, be it so ! I am ready. And as for 
yob, you must, by way of casque, clap one of 
the eook your fadier^s copper pots on your head, 
— and a kiss from the gipsy^s daughter here shaH 
be llie prize fiir the victor ! ^^ 

At these outrageous words Lydoiie blushed 
deep wi A mingled shame and anger, and she 
could not restrain her tears ; for she saw that the 
inscdt offered her was greatly relished by the 
ctowd. In fiiot, she was not extremely popular, 
fir tehi^ spirit had at d»e, shewn it^lf not 
to ByxoftLibam at all with the low>born or vulgar* 
Bendes which, the burghers were almost cont 
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stantly at variance, and sometimes at open war 
with the canons of the cathedral, on questions of 
privilege, which the chapter was on all occasions 
endeavouring to diminish in proportion as the 
people strove to increase them. It was natural 
enough therefore for the lower orders, of which 
the crowd was now chiefly composed, the guilds 
having begun to march homewards, to enjoy the 
rough bantering of the fool, at the expense of 
the sister and the dependants of a canon. 

Severin, anxious to put an end to this dis- 
graceful and vexatious scene, and to relieve Ly- 
dorie from her annoyance, gently strove to make 
way through the crowd. But instead of facili- 
tating his retreat, or shewing any consideration 
for his companions, the people opposed their pass- 
age ; and the sot-souris^ in the heat of his in- 
solence, threw his arm round Lydorie^s neck, 
and made the air resound with the gross echo of 
an audacious kiss. 

This outrage was instantly followed by a well- 
directed blow firom Severin^s fury-nerved and 
rage-propelled fist, which knocked the fool clean 
down, covered his face with blood, and sent him 
and his horse most ludicrously tumbling, in a 
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Style which no Centaur ever before exhibited. Yet 
nobody laughed. 

At the sight of their beloved buffoon so rudely 
handled, the rabble sent up a yell that carried 
fright to the inmost heart of the well-disposed — 
for it was a voice well known. 

" Jie ! aie ! we are murdered ! we are mur- 
dered!'' the regular battle-cry of a Cambray 
mob, was now heard on all sides ; while a despe- 
rate rush, defeating its own object, was made 
against Severin ; but before any of the too- 
anxious mob could seize upon him, through the 
impediments made by the general attempt, the 
lashop's archers hurried to his rescue, and a 
fearful melee was the instant consequence. 

The rabble and the discontented burghers, 
who soon jcHned in the riot, being unarmed, came 
badly off in the contest. The daggers of the 
archers cut and thrust with serious effect, while 
the mob could only return awkward thumps of 
very unscientific fists, or blows of occasional 
bludgeons, with which however they dealt severe 
punishment here and there. 

In the mean time, Severin took advantage of 
the tumult to pass the drawbridge and enter the 
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castle, with his double l<Hid ; no easy matter, for 
while one leant on him with a gentle, but. agi- 
tated pressure, embarrassing every step by the 
excitement she created, the other was a complete 
dead weight, having nearly lost her senses from 
fright. 

The archers, fiercely assailed by large r^- 
forcements of the people, now slowly retreated. 
Thanks to their steady front, they got dear off 
with only a few broken heads or bruised limbs, 
and succeeded in raising the drawbridge without 
leaving one of their comrades in the power of the 
mob. But the latter, inflamed to madness by 
the sight of at least thirty of their killed or 
wounded friends, determined on other means of 
vengeance, with all the wild ferocity of not only 
those, but what ought to be better, days. 

It was but the affair of an hour, in spite of 
the admonitions and threats of the grand buliff, 
to seize on all the barriers of the town, and tear 
down the toll-houses, while the great bell of 
St. Gery sounded the tocsin to all. the country 
round. Four or five thousand desperate riotenr 
were soon assembled, with the sole object of plun- 
der and devastation. The first place of any force 
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attempted to be carried, was the ^t of Sellei^, 

wbich made small resistance ; next„ the towu- 
house, where the bailiff and the magistrates, 
paralysed by fear, — the sure characteristic of all 
corrupt corporations in the hour of trial-^sat 
arguing and suggesting while, they should have 
been out in the streets at the head of their po- 
li<», &cing the danger wjiiich in nine cases out 
of ten 4ie8 before the boldness it would strive to 
2^pal, and giving example and heart to the 
bett» order, of burghers, who only want such on 
like occasions, to arn^ and fight in d^ence of 
their property and good order. 

The town-house, the abbey of St. Hubert, the 
mansions of the grand vicar. Canon Watermetz'^s 
cousin, ajid of the archdeacon of Brussels, with 
those of several of the canons who lived in the 
city, wei^e soon a prey to the flames, first being 
pillaged from garret to cellar. 

Ip the bii9bpp''s palace all was concision and 
dismay. The alarmed prelate held an irregular 
oouncU of all who chose to give advice or sug- 
gest a means of good. But of the hall-fidl of 
fimatknMuries,^ lay or clerical, not one seemed 
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able to do any thing better than heap aboae on 
poor Severin, the innocent cause of this ahurm- 
ing revolt. 

And now the burghers, in more regular ap- 
proach, but still bellowiDg furiously for revenge, 
rushed onwards, carrying ladders to scale the 
walls of tbe palace defences. There were but 
poor means of defence against these formidable 
preparations ; for the armed guard within Ae 
palace was never considerable, and the captttle 
of the Fort de Selles gave the enemy almost 
the command of the place. 

But even had there been men enough to de- 
fend the palace, it did not contain more than 
two days'' provisions ; and suppose even that it 
could hold out so long, it must then be sur- 
rendered at discretion, unless, indeed, the chief- 
tains of the bishop'^s free-fiefs, as they were call- 
ed, came to his reverence^s assistance. But there 
was little reliance to be placed on the allegiance 
of these turbulent marauders, who' were more 
likely to side with the people than check the 
revolt. 

But a sudden and chance circumstance hap- 
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pily changed this desperate state of things ; and 
the instrument of the change was no other than 
the original cause of the evil. 

Jacob Parigault had been carried home by 
some of his mob patrons. They chose to con- 
sider him at least three quarters dead, although 
he had been only stunned by SevOTn''s blow, 
and the stupefaction which followed was entirely 
caused by intoxication ; so that when, after a 
couple of hours'* sleep, his wife told him all that 
had passed, and much of what was passing, the 
shrewd buffoon rapidly saw the reality of his 
own position, and seriously reflected on the pro- 
bable consequences that would accrue if matters 
went on much further in the way they were 
going. 

"How will all this end?" thought the sot- 
sourisy not much wishing to revert to the way in 
which it began. '* Why thus — they may take 
and sack the palace, and kill the bishop — Good ! 
Then comes the emperor, furious and grasping — 
So! Next, all the rich burghers get clear out 
of the scrape, by the force of sundry bags of 
golden crowns — Well ! After that, the mass of 
the rioters are pardoned —it would be impossible 

VOL. I. H 
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to baog them all — Excellent I And then, whl^ 
IB to become of me ? An example must be made 
— the bishop^s honour appeased — the emperor^ 
dignity avenged — Very well ! What so easy as 
to gibbet poor Jacob Farigault? Who would 
say a word in favour of the sotsourisf He 
would never be missed, for the world has fools 
enough to fill his place ! My windpipe swells 
at the thought of it t No, no, the gallows in 
Cut-throat Cross shall not see my body dang- 
ling on it, if my poor wit holds good — away, 
away V 

Farigault was making ready to sally forth, all 
the while he Was soliloquizing ; and he was soon 
capering and prancing, fresher than ever, on his 
wooden horse, in the midst of the mob, and un- 
der the walls of the palace. The crowd bailed 
him wherever he appeared with shouts of welcome 
and bursts of laughter ; and the ludicrous gravity 
with which he acted the character of generaUn^ 
chief, amused the observers so much, that it 
turned their attention away from the main ob- 
ject of their business there ; and not a ladder 
was attempted to be placed against the ramparts. 

Thus gaining time, the sot-^ouris turned in 
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Ub miod the best means of persuading the citi- 
1608 to abandon the intended assault, when the 
aocid^tal circumstance before alluded to came 
to the aid of his projects, and he quicldy availed 
lufflself of it And it must be here remarked, 
tibftt the richest and most sensible of the burghers, 
mnomg whom ware Master le Baudain, and 
Master Eustace de Dinault, saw the revolt with 
sore affliction* They knew well that their pockets 
vodd have to pay the damage when the emperor 
came to the aid of the bishop, which he assured- 
ly would, for he swore on occasion of the last 
nots, by his hopes of Paradise and by the relics of 
bis saint, that he would make the heaviest purse 
m Cambray hang loose and flabby, if the citizens 
j^ain provoked him ! The worthies just men- 
tioned were, theref(»re, much delighted to see the 
ready witted Parigault again i4)pear, and they 
took care to encourage his evident disposition to 
settle matters quietly, when both his and dieir 
object was marvellously facilitated by a new ar- 
rival on the tumultuous scene. 

Little imagining what had happened in the 
town, and believing that the procession of th» 
guilds alone had caused the large assemblage in 

h2 
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the neighbourhood of the palace, Magalouffe ap- 
proached by a narrow street leadmg up to the 
bishop'*s residence, riding quietly on his mule in 
his usual attitude of consequential ease. Behind 
him rode two clerks of the kitchen, leading each 
two sumpter horses laden with provisions, which 
the learned cook had himself sallied out that 
morning in search for, in various villages of the 
neighbourhood, each celebrated for some parti- 
cular object of provender. And as his mule am- 
bled on, he profoundly cogitated on the most pa- 
latable manner of doing justice to a magnificent 
salmon-trout which he carried in a basket on his 
crupper, unwilling to entrust to any other car- 
riage the finest fish that he had ever known to be 
taken in the Scheldt. 

He ended, however, with the resolution of 
serving up the trout with a sauce of sweet al- 
monds, white-wine, and hydromel ; when he was 
roused up by the well-known voice of the sot- 
sourisy who called out to him loudly : — 

" Welcome, welcome, thou king of the kitchen \ 
But more welcome still, in thy capacity of peace- 
maker — welcome brother ambassador !'' 

Magaloufle repulsed the buffoon with all his 
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sccustomed disdain ; but the latter, redoubling 
his volubility, and capering close to the cook, 
made it appear to the crowd, in the midst of 
which they now were, that he and Magalouffe 
were closely whispering together ; while, in fact, 
the tormented cook was only heartily cursing 
him, and ordering him to go about his business. 
But Farigault, raising his hand for silence, as if 
he were going to proclaim the result of a secret 
conference, exclaimed,-— 

" List ! burghers, list ! His reverence the 
lord bishop, satisfied with the frolicsome feats al- 
ready done — and wishing that we might all re- 
pose from our merry-making, has sent, as you 
see, his head cook, armed with full powers to 
treat with your head fool — not without rich pre- 
sents such as you witness, as is fitting so serious 
an embassy on so joyous a day. 

"His reverence is slightly of opinion— and 
perhaps you will all agree with him — that good 
humour and jollity have gone a trifle too far^ — but 
in consideration of Easter sports, nothing that 
has passed to-day is to be remembered to-mor- 
row ;-—that is positively stipulated between us 
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two ;— 48 it not, very worthy brother ? !» it n0i, 
most excellent {denipotentiary P^ 

With these words he threw hit arms rownd 
Magalouffe's neck, to the infinite tncreMe of mob 
merriment. The cook prepared to reply, and 
then to shake off the fool ; but the latter strained 
him so close that he could not stir, and stifled 
all his efforts to make himself heard by kmd esfis 
on the people to the following eSect :— ^ 

^^ Now, away with you all, men, winnen, and 
children — home, home! Take care that the 
inen-4tUarms of the lord of Mivart, who are now 
galloping full speed towards the city, donH come 
too fast for ye I Away t and my blessing be with 
ye aU r 

With these words he made many grotesque 
imitations of the bishop's maimer of blesnng Us 
riotous flock. The well-disposed borghcra tA- 
lowed up his efforts, by nq>id reasonii^ widi the 
people, already tired with their excesses, tsad 
agreeing that they had gone too far. 

^ Right ! right ! Wise men all, follow the 
fooPs advice ! Home ! home ! Long liye his xe» 
Yerence the bbhop r and the like cries of peace 
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tnow rose up on all sides. The crowd dispersed 
with inconceivable rapidity ; and many a bold 
fellow, throwiog behind him looks of inquiry and 
idarm for the threatened men-at-arms, hurried 
into his house or hovel, being more anxious t6 
bMT bis own door than to break open those of the 
iHshop'^s palace. 

A deputation from the town waited on the bi- 
shop the next morning ; and Monseigneur Gode- 
ttoy de Fontaine, afiter a more than usually long 
lecture, granted pardon to the respectire citisenR, 
die €ot-eeuris included, on the following condi- 
tions: — 

1st. That the provost of the town, in fHresence 
ft the bailiff and forty burghers, should forthwith 
procure and return to their true owners all the 
filled property. 

2d. That the town should pay a fhie of two 
thousweid Uvres toumois, a reimbursement fet 
the damage by fire and otherwise, and that teft 
burghers were to remain hostages till the fulfil- 
menl of the clause. 

3d. That a hundred burghers, in white shirts, 
and tapers in band, shoi;^ march bare-footed 
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round the town, and do public penance in the 
episcopal church. 

4th. That no guild should henceforward carry 
a standard without the express permission of the 
bishop. 

6th. That the bells of St. Gery's church, 
which had sounded the tocsin of rcTolt, should 
be unblessed, and muffled up for the space of a 
whole year. 

'^ Hard conditions — cruel hard, Master Eus- 
tace !'^ exclaimed Le Baudain to his brother 
burgher, as the bishop^s secretary read the above 
stated terms of accommodation to the deputation, 
" What must we do ?'' 

^^ Accept and sign, accept and sign, brother 
Baudain ! and not a moment to be lost either. — 
If the troops of the free-fiefs pour into town, as 
they have been doing all the morning, we are 
ruined. The emperor will soon be at the heels 
of the feudal lords, as the lion follows the jack- 
all when prey is to be run down." 

^^ But two thousand livres toumoisj friend Di- 
nault !" 
#' " No matter, though it were ten ! Our privi: 
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leges, brother ! our monopoly ! Come, come, 
brother, think of those — accept and sign, sign 
quickly, brother. — Eh ! what sounds are those ? 
Trumpets, again ! hark to the clattering of the 
cavaliers as they come in, the free fiefs at their 
head !^ 

" St. Mary guide me ! ^Tis true enough, 
Master de Dinault ! Oh, His a grievous sum, 
a hard, hard condition ! Three hundred at least 
will fall to my share ! Eh ! what a clangour 
and clashing is there ! What is that, what is it, 
Master Eustace ?^ 

" 'Tis the bloody lord of Quesnil with his archers 
and men at arms, that ^s all,^ replied Dinault drily. 

" The fierce and freebooter lord of Quesnil ! 
The holy martyrs be our speed !*" exclaimed the 
avaricious old citizen. ^^ The pen, the pen, 
brother Dinault! There — I have signed — we 
are well off, after all.'' 

^^ I think so too,'' said Dinault, placing his 
mark, for he could not write his name ; and the 
rest of the deputies gladly followed his example. 

And thus ended the memorable riot, distin- 
guished in the records of the town by the quaint* 
title of " The Trinity Troubles." 

h3 
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CHAPTER IIL 

AuoinG the most distingaished qualities of first- 
rate cooks, there was oiat whick Magalouflfe pos- 
sessed in uncommon perfection, and thai one 
was punctuality. At the first pull of |he cord 
which gave to the dinner-bell that longed-for 
sound, so dear to the hungry lovers of good 
cheer, who abounded in the episcopal palace, 
Magalouffe and his various assistants were iur 
variably ready to place the first dish on the 
table. Never, no never once, had he earned the 
reproach of causing the appetites of their rever- 
ences, the feasters, to wait ; no, not for as l<mg 
as the chaplain could chant an extra Ave. And 
never had the intendant of the palace to ask, 
" Are we ready. Master Magalouffe?^' The 
smoking soup tureen spoke for itself and saved 
him the trouble. 

Now it so happened that four days after the 
important events mentioned in thie last chi^ter, 
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the varlet in waiting pulled the bell-cord, and 
sounded the cheering summons to the mid-day 
repast. The bishop came in, in due form of 
state, preceded by his chaplain and ordinaries, 
and followed by the rosy-gilled canons and 
others who had the honourable privilege of a 
seat at his dinner-table. But great was the as- 
tonishment of all, on perceiving the board un^ 
furnished with edibles — a desolate blank, with 
the exception of the white rolls, or pai9u4aU^ 
loirs, placed beside each cover, and the ftinush- 
mg which was in the province of the groom of 
the cupboard, rather than that of the cook. 

And well may be imagined the haste and 
harry, the bustle and the fluster, with which the 
half horrified intendant scudded along the corri- 
dors andpassages between the refectory and the 
kitcliMi of the episcopal palace. 

Magalouffi^ the while, like one struck by the 
hand of Heaven, sat stultified in a comer of his 
kitchen, unable or unwilling to reply to any of 
the anxious inquiries for orders put to him from 
his numerous auxiliaries. And many a whisper 
of wonderment went round these savoury satel- 
lites of the great luminary thus eclipsed. Much 
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did they marvel as to the nature of the trouble that 
could so have overcast him. Great indeed must 
it be, thought they, for never before had gfrief — 
not even for the death of his wife —caused him 
to omit a particle of the important duties of hit 
office. - 

The voice of the intendant,> tremulously de- 
manding the cause of the alarming delay, made 
Magalouife jump up from his deep reverie ; and 
wi^h amazing promptitude and presence of mind 
he gave his orders to his subalterns, so as that in 
much less time than might have been expected 
a dinner was served up — good in comparison to 
that which a less celebrated artist might be proud 
to furnish, but certainly unworthy the fame of 
Magaloufie. 

His business done, he gave himself freely up 
again to his sorrows ; and sinking on a stgt, co- 
vered his hot face with both his greasy hands 
and wept bitterly. 

^^ Why, Magalouffis !^ said the compassionate 
intendant ; ^^ this is too bad — ^^tis unmanly so to 
afflict yourself for a dinner being a little too late. 
A very venial offence this, my good friend, and 
you weep as if you repented a mortal sin. Re- 
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member, as his reverence the lord bishop often 
says, citing the Holy Scriptures, ^ It is written, 
the wise man falls seven times in one day."* '^ 

^^ Ah, Master Intendant ! my grief is indeed 
great, and good cause have I for it ! By the 
blessed St. Martha ! if I knew one in the whole 
district of the Cambresis who was fit to hold the 
white wand of episcopal cook, I would this hour 
resign it into his hand, and I would hasten to 
fill in some Carmelite convent, where they eat 
only roots plain boiled in water, the degraded 
functions of a brother vegetable dresser !^^ 

The intendant made a new attempt to console 
Magaloufie, but the reader will remember that 
it was not his humour to be stopped short when 
his heart was full or his passion high. 

" Oh, why, why,"" continued he, " did it not 
pleadi' Heaven ^"^^ t^Y ^^^y patroness to keep 
me firm in my first intention of teaching my son 
the noble science which has gained me such 
fame ? Instructed by me, he might have hand- 
ed down the name of Magaloufi^e from generation 
to generation ! He might have been episcopal 
cook ! And tell me. Master Intendant, where is 
a prouder title to be found than that which I 
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bear, and which gives rank and precedence 
among the twenty-four free-fiefs of the bishopric, 
and confers the privilege of treating of the feudal 
affairs, civil as well as criminal, of his rever- 
ence ? * Accursed be the officious interference 
of Canon Watermets ! His reverence the lord 
bishop has awhile ago struck me to the heart, 
touching this ill-starred son of mine. He 
heaped on him the harshest epithets, and swore 
— no his reverence did not swear an oath but he 
looked one — that little was wanting to make him 
refuse to Severin his promised letters of ordina- 
tion. Yes, yes ! It is to me he said that^— aye 
and more — ^to me, who have reached my sixty- 

♦ The twenty-four free-fiefs {franct-fievkt) were the 
great provost of the palace> the maUre^hoiel in or* 
dinary, the master of the hunt, the grand master 
of the fisheries, the grand butler, the master of the 
ceremonies, the comptroller, the head cook (grand 
queux)y &c. &c. 

*• The great bailiflT,*' says Carpentier, *« chief of the 
hautercour of the palace, was audiorized, when the case 
required, to summon the twenty-four free-fiefs to debate 
on the civil, criminal, and other afiairs which concerned 
the jurisdiction of the chieftain.'' It is not clearly spe- 
cified in this quotation, whether the cook and tfie rest 
had a right of interference in ecclenastical matterg. 
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foiffth year without erer before bemg diggraced 
hy a reproach for me or mine ! Oh ! why did 
Father Nicholas erer dng the boy from hit 
node in this comfortable kitchen ? What if he 
bad sGorcl^ fi% peacocks, more or less, what 
matter ! If he had never taken to those foolish 
studies that bring us nothing but disgrace, he 
had learned his trade, and the name of Maga- 
louffe had been unpoUuted !'^ 

*^ Nay, nay, worthy Magalouffe, his reverence 
may he mollified !'' said the Intendant. 

^^ Mollified ! Do you think, then, I would 
condescend "^ 

^^ Hut ! tut — ^you go too for, Master Maga.- 
kmfle." 

^^ No, Sir Intendant — the bishop himself al- 
lows that I am right — he has acknowledged his 
error, und strove to repair it by promising to 
ordain my son to-morrow. Praise be to his re- 
verence for his gracious intentions — you need 
say nothing to him of what has passed between 
us — but his reparation comes too late ; I shall 
never recover the injury done to my honour !'' 

After Magaloufie had thus unburthened him- 
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self) be retired to his private apartments, and 
sent to summon his son to an interview. Severin 
soon arrived. He looked flushed and a^tated. 
He had just come firom a long and animated 
tite-a-tite with Lydorie. Kneeling, as was cus- 
tomary, at his father's feet, he asked his bless- 
ing, which being duly granted, he modestly in- 
quired for what purpose he was favoured with 
the infrequent order to wait on his parent ? 

Magaloufie drew himself up with a certain as- 
sumption of dignity which never sat worse on 
him than when he was confronted with his son, 
who, he could not help acknowledging, was of a 
much higher order of humanity than himself. 
He however began a fluent enumeration of all 
the bishop'^s complaints, adding a few of his own 
suggestions. His voice, which he strove at first 
to pitch in the due key of paternal solemnity, 
grew insensibly from low and deep to high and 
harsh ; and having continued for some time in 
that tone, it suddenly dropped again to what he 
meant for tenderness, but which was at best but 
an artificial whine, somewhat like a fanatical 
ranter, who, after thundering forth a description 
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of hell, concludes his sermon with a faint toned 
blessing. Thus it was that Magaloufie wound 
up his tirade with an announcement of the bi- 
shop's benign intention of ordaining the culprit 
on the morrow. 

'^ Father,^ said Severin, in a timid but firm 
tone, " I can never become a priest.*" 

At these daring words he raised his eyes, and 
he was much emboldened by observing a total 
absence of anger in his father'^s countenance. 

" I never can — I never will be a priest,^ re- 
peated he, with less diffidence and more decision. 

At every word so uttered, a torrent of balm 
seemed to pour itself over the erewhile excited 
feelings of Magalouffe. He could not speak ; 
but thus ran on his thoughts as he gazed on 
his son. 

^^ Oh, it is too much ! My blessed patroness, 
St Martha, has at length taken pity on the sor- 
low of her unworthy servant, and inspired the 
heart of my boy with the thrice blessed wish to 
become a cook, like his fatlier ! He is, to be 
sure, a little too old — but never mind ! I will so 
work at him, that in four years he shall be the 
second best cook in the Cambresis !"" 
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I am deeply in love with a young maiden^"" 
continued Seyerin, ^* and we luve just mm 

4 

plighted our tfoth, and piovtised ourselyes to 
each other for life and death.^ 

^' Thou shalt have her, my boy ! She diall 
be thine, I promise thee ! Oh^ my son^ ray dear 
Severin, what would I not do, what not sacri* 
fice to see thee thus fairly renounce thy foolish 
learning and fantastic notions, for the soUd ho- 
nour of becoming a cook !^ 

*^ You are mistaken, father, I hare no inten- 
tion, no want of becoming a cook to secure my- 
adf a fiiir subsistence. My skill as a rubricator 
will always sufSce for that, and eyen allow me to 
provide comfortably for her whom I adore, my 
beloved Lydorie."? 

"Lydorie! Lydorie!^ exclaimed the father, 
alB^ost frantic with vexation and rage, ^' What ! 

abase bom ^pey girl — the child of a of an 

outcast reprobate, odious to Grod and the aaintal 
— Listen, Severin ! If ever you i^ain utter a 
word or breathe • thought of this infamy— if 
you ever again name tfie name of that wretched 
girl, I curse you on the spot 1 Enough I leave 
mer 
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Ndtber the tean, the entreaties, nor the de- 
spair of the young man could produce the least 
effect on the old one-^, indeed, they did not the 
more exasperate him. He ended the interview 
bjr dririiq; SeTerin from his door, with orders 
nerer more to appear in his sights 

Severin, indignant as he was, nevertheless re- 
turned with a heavy heart to the apartments of 
Canon Watermeti. 

When Lydorie heard from him the recital of his 
&dier^s cruel obstinacy, though Severin softened 
down all his grossness towards her, the too sen- 
sitive gbl fainted in her lover^s arm& And 
vben the nearly as agitated youth succeeded in 
bringing her to herself, she burst into a flood of 
tears. 

But in this moment of misery there was for 
Severin an exquisite delight — an essence whidi 
tamed his whole cup of bitterness to balm ; for 
Lydorie, for the first time, lavished on him the 
most tender epithets^ without a feeling of re- 
serve, and returned his warm embraces by others 
not less wacm. Her head dropped on his bosom, 
and her hand was locked in his. Thus passed 
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the remainder of that day, of such mixed suffer- 
ing and joy. 

At last it was absolutely necessary that they 
should part. Severin retired to his chamber. 
His feelings underwent a thousand fluctuations! 
" She loves me — and I must quit her ! She lovei 
me — and I must never see her more ! To live 
without her is worse, far worse than dekth! 
Live without her ! No, no, I cannot live !" 

So did the distracted lover soliloquize; and 
then, fevered, empassioned, frantic, he seized a 
knife, plunged it in his breast, and fell on the 
ground. 

When he recovered his senses, Madam Ber- 
tha, the canon, and Lydorie stood by his bed- 
side, weeping. They had believed him to be 
dead, having discovered him insensible and bathed 
in his blood. Father Nicholas, who was deeply 
versed in the secrets of the healing art, at- 
tentively examined the wound, and announced, 
that so far from being dangerous he warranted 
Severin's recovery within a week. 

Lydorie managed matters so well with the old 
people, that the office of nurse was entrusted to 
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|ier; and she alone watched over her lover 
during this first night of actual woe. 

In the morning, just as she was preparing to 
quit his bed-side, Madame Bertha being about to 
relieve her, she placed a silver ring upon his 
finger, and said, — 

" As long as thou keepest this ring, my be- 
loved, so long shall Lydorie be thine, faithful 
and tender to the last !'' 

The delighted youth strove to reply, in a few 
words, to these sweet professions; but before 
they could find utterance, Lydorie was gone, and 
Madaine Bertha in her place. Severin turned 
found in his bed, and thought of the delicious 
pledge, and pressed the silver ring to his lips. 

The prognostics of the canon were verified. 
Severin became quickly convalescent. He easily 
imposed on his simple old friends by attributing 
his wound to an accident; and Lydorie found 
no difficulty in persuading them to yield to her 
the principal care of the patient — her brother, as 
she was in the habit of calling him. She passed 
the chief part of each day in his room. 

One .day, however, passed over without her 
making her appearance from morning till night. 
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Need we point out or dwell on the torturiDg 
anxiety of Severin during this interval? At 
length the good old canon came; and placing 
himself by Severin^s side, thus began : — 

" A well-a-day ! my poor Severin, is it tfa^ 
come to this ? I know every thing — your fath^ 
has told me all — your unfortunate attachment. 
And now I understand how it was you got this un- 
lucky wound. But since Heaven, in its mercy, 
saved you from the crime of suicide, it would 
little become me — ^a poor sinner like yourself*— 
to show myself more severe. I therefore make 
you no reproach. — Listen to me now, calmly, my 
dear boy ! I have spent nearly the whole day in 
vain efforts to appease your father. He is in- 
exorable. He will neither see you, nor forgive 
you. On the other hand, his reverence the bi- 
shop is furious at your refusal to enter into holy 
orders. He insists on your leaving the palace, 
and it is not possible for you to remain in the 
town after such disgrace as that. And, in an- 
other point of view, how could I, my dear Seve- 
rin, lend my sanction to an attachment disap- 
proved of by your only parent ? You see all 
your difficulties — you must meet them with cou- 
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xage and patience, and put all your trust in the 
oompassioii and the goodness of Heavai! — 
Here, my child, here in this purse are thirty 
golden crowns — take them, and keep them safely ! 
To-morrow you will quit Cambray, with my bro- 
ther the grand vicar, who is going on a mission 
fioBS his reverence to the archbisJiop of Rheims. 
My brother will find you protectors there, and 
y«ur great talent as a rubricator will find you an 
itiaple livelihood until we may succeed in softal- 
ing your father'*s anger. — Farewell, then, my dear 
dbold, remember thoise who brought you up, and 
who love you dearly — ^but who have little chance 
of seeing you more— for we are old, Severin, and 
Grod will not be late in cdling us to him ! His 
holy will be done ! Farewell, farewell, Severin ! 
and for want of a father'^s blessing, let that of an 
old many who loves you like a father, be on 
your head i'' 

^^ Better, oh, a thousand times better ! You 
are my father !" exclaimed the youth, throwing 
himself into the canon'^s arms, and they wept to- 
gether for many minutes. 

The next morning, just at day break, as Se- 
verin took his sad departure from the long-loved 
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home, and when passmg under the windows of 
Lydorie's chamber he gave one longing look 
upwards, a scrap of parchment fell on the neck 
of his mule. He caught it with a trembling 
hand, while his heart palpitated and his eyes 
swam, and he read the following words, the deli- 
cious confirmation of the last that were spoken 
to him by his adored one: 

'' As long as thou keepest this ring, my be- 
loved, so long shall Lydorie be thine, faithftil 
and tender to the last."^ 

Severin arrived duly, without adventure, and 
in perfectly recovered health, at Uheims, where 
he soon became the particular favourite of the 
archbishop, who was a great patron of the arts, 
and particularly of those which related to the 
embellishment of illuminated manuscripts and 
missals. 

" But why, my good youth,'' said the prelate 
on frequent occasions, when he was particularly 
pleased with Severin's exertions, " why do you 
so obstinately refuse to follow your early inten- 
tions, and enter on the duties of the divine office ? 
If you will even now consent to be ordained, I 
promise you that before the end of a year, you 
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shall be my private chaplain, with a good bene- 
fice — the very best that faUs into my gift.'^ 

Severin thanked the archbishop, and thanked 
him with sincere gratitude. But, with a deep 
sigh, he invariably added, that he could not have 
tlie hypocrisy to offer to God a heart wholly ab- 
sorbed by a mortal passion. 



vot. I. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was, as nearly as possible, two years after the 
departure of Severin, that Lydorie, sitting in 
the embrasure of one of the great windows of the 
palace, and looking out on the sad formality of 
what was called the bishop^s pleasure-garden, re- 
called the early passages of her life, and wept. 

Orphan of a gipsy — adopted from charity — 
destined one day, perhaps, to live wretchedly by 
the work of her own hands, when her benefactors 
should be no more — and now, after two years of 
hope, no nearer than when she lost him, to a 
union with him she loved so much, and with 
little chance of ever seeing him again! 

What young person on earth more mourn- 
fully situated than she ? If Master Magaloufie 
might at length but allow his stubborn tyranny 
to be softened ! If he would but take compassion 
on his banished son and the wretched Lydorie ! 
But alas, alas ! these are delusive notions — No- 
thing wiU conquer the pride of the old cook. 
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I He is now rich, very rich ; and though not de- 

f ^cended firera a noHe lineage, he has not at 

teast to blush for the mother who bore him ! 

"Why, oh why had not Heaven given, instead 
^ the infamy of base birth, a rich inheritance, 
*iid a noble descent? How happy would she 
'^styre passed her quiet days with love, retire- 
ttiont, and Severin ! How far above wealth and 
ffi^ndeur is affection ! Biit how exquisite to 
^Hower all the goods of fortune on those we love! 
"While Lydorie was wrapt in thought, com- 
posed of combinations like these, the servant 
^^Tne to tell her that Madame Bertha required 
*^ir presence in all haste. Terrified lest her old 
*T^d ailing protectress might be suddenly taken 
^*J» she rapidly wiped away her tears, and de- 
^^ended to the wainscoted saloon, where she 
^o\ind Madame Bertha and Father Nicholas, in 
^igh health and apparently in a mixture of as- 
tonishment and pleasure, while near them was 

I 

seated a stranger, dressed in the hat and cloak 
which by their cockle>shelI ornaments announced 
the wearer to be a pilgrim returned from the 
Holy Land. The pale face, sunken eyes, loose 
gray beard, and long and bony hands of the un- 

i2 
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known filled Lydorie with a vague feeling of ter- 
ror, that made her cling dose to the canon, who 
tenderly pressed her hand in his. 

The stranger wept and sobbed aloud, and 
struck his clenched fist against his breast, ex* 
claiming, 

" Lord have mercy on me ! Heaven foi^ve 
me!" 

After some time passed in these exclamations 
of remorse, he raised his piercing bhick eyes on 
Lydorie'^s face, and said, 

" Yes, yes, 'tis she { There is now no doubt 
—His she ! Yes, yes ! Even if this silver me- 
dallion found round her infant neck was not 
here to prove her identity, it were enough to 
look on her — she is her mother'^s living image !** 

As the pilgrim spoke thus, Lydorie thriUed 
with terror and disgust. Her knees shook, and 
she was near falling to the ground. 

" Oh misery, misery l"" thought she. — " This 
pilgrim is my father— the husband of the murder- 
ed gipsy woman ! '^ 

And already she felt as if torn from the arms 
of her only friends, and forced to a base and 
wandering life of beggary and disgrace. 
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** Shew me, shew me quickly the small black 
mark that she bears on her right shoulder,^^ said 
the pilgrim« 

The almost inanimate girl submitted passively, 
as Madame Bertha removed the wimple from 
her lovely neck, loosened the upper agraffe of 
her pourpoint, and bared the round full beauty 
of her alabaster shoulder. When the pilgrim 
saw the slight mark — the only farther evidence 
he required — ^he dropped on one knee, and 
bending his forehead to the very floor, he said 
aloud and in solemn tones, 

*^ Noble Countess de Coucy, I do homage to 
you as my sovereign liege-lady ; and I swear by 
the merits of the blessed cross to remain for ever, 
in life and death, your faithful vassal, as in duty 
and allegiance bound ! — Oh, right noble lady ! 
grievously guilty have I been towards you— but 
grant me mercy and pardon ! Not for my own 
sake, for I deserve neither — but for the honour of 
our noble family — ^in the name of the blessed 
Saviour, who, dying on Mount Calvary forgave 
his murderers — in the name and for the merits 
of the holy Virgin, take pity on my remorse, and 
pardon me, ere I rise from before your feet."" 
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All that Lydorie saw and beard «eemed but a 
dream — a delicious one certaialy, but wfaieh ahe 
dreaded was to be at every moment broken. She 
listened, fearing to draw her breath, to stir, or 
move a lip or an eye, lest, the moat trifting change 
might break the charm in which she loved to 
believe herself bound. 

And while she thus stood, like one enchanted, 
and the mysterious pilgrim remained [Mostrate 
before her, the worthy Canon Watermetz, almost 
as much overjoyed as she was, recounted briefly 
to her by what providential ways all the wondroi^ 
discovery came about. The prostrate pilgrim 
was Lydorie^s own uncle, the Lord of Mont 
Roche. On the death of his brother, Lydorie^s 
&ther, he caused his niece to be kidnapped and 
carried oiF, while a mere in£ant by a gipsy 
woman, who for the temptation of a large reward 
undertook the diabolical task of stealing the child 
firom its distracted nurse, and promised to carry 
it away so far that no one in Normandy should 
ever run the chance of hearing of its fate. The 
Lord of Mont Roche had been as well, if not 
better satisfied, that its fate had been disposed of 
more close to home, provided it had been more 



-vately. A dre«»ed up piece of wood was pat in 
the cradle in place of LydcAie^ atid the abseiU; 
modier^ like almosl all those ^n the spot, was 
deceived hy the report of the ii£t»t's detttii^* 
To keep die secret the more securdy, the Lord 
of Mont Sx>che felt himself forced to put mote 
than one accomplice to death ; and loaded with 
crimes, he became the possesstH* of the territo!^^ 
of his late brother, the Count of Coucy. 

B«^ iremors^ weighed heavy on ki« souL 
Sktp flew from his pillow ; and believing hi»i<- 
«elf apptoaching to hi« ^d> he confessed all tit) a 
holy man^ n hermit of great r^own. This 
pkus confident having firist cured him of his 
malady, enjoined him to employ all means for 
the trecovery ^ his niece, to restore her to her 
^^dfesesinoni, and implore her forgiveness. And 
M m preUnona^ step he recommended a pilgrim- 
1^, whi^ the penitent immediately set about 
performing. 

Afi)» l3ome time the Lord of Mont Roche 
snoceeded in obtaining tidings of his niece, known 
at that time by the title of the Orphan of Cam- 
hray, and from many circumstances which came 
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to his knowledge he had no doubt of her bein 
the person he sought. 

Lydorie raised her repentant uncle from the 
ground ; and in the rapture of her feelings she 
not merely forgave him the early wrong he did 
her, but was disposed to drop on her knees^ in 
turn, and thank him cordially for what she was 
more disposed to consider his free gift than able 
to comprehend as her own right. The pilgrim 
soon retired, a weight being removed from his 
soul, to prepare himself to appear fitly as a re- 
novated member of society, and to conduct his 
niece to her domains, and procure her recognition 
by the vassals as their legitimate countess and 
liege-lady. 

^' Countess! Countess! Vast domains! Splendid 
castles ! Men-at-arms — varlets — grooms — fol- 
lowers without number ! maids of honour ! maids 
of honour ! ! Dresses sparkling with jewels ! the 
first place at the justs ! 

" Oh ! why, instead of a learned clerk and a 
skilful rubricator, why was he not a gallant 
cavalier, expert at the use of lance, and sword, 
and battle-axe ? How delightful would it be to 
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give him from this hand the chief prize of the 
tournament!^ 

Such were Lydorie's first ideas — and so did 
her thoughts run on, during the first sleepless 
night she had passed since that following 
Severin'^s departure firom the Bishop^s palace. 

As soon as it was known in the city of Cambray 
that Lydorie was all at once discovered to be a 
noble lady and one of the richest heiresses of 
Normandy, the only point of contention was to 
settle who could first succeed in offering her 
congratulations, and making her presents, which 
latter few of the donors would ever have dreamt 
of throwing away on a poor orphan who might 
have needed them. 

Among the many conversions to a conviction 
of Lydorie^s sudden and amazing worth, Maga- 
louffe^s was not the last or the least sincere. 
He had a true instinct of belief in the virtue of 
high rank ; and he chuckled with delight at the 
notion of having a countess for his daughter-in- 
law. He therefore resolved on paying a speedy 
visit to the new-found lady, to inform her in set 
terms that be had decided on giving his consent 
to her marriage with his son. Dressed in his 

i3 
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best suit of household livery, which consisted of 
a gaudy mixture of scarlet, yellow, and white, his 
pourpoint, his hose, and his short cloak being 
all of different colours, the long gown and hood 
of purple camlet hanging in loose drapery over 
all, he prepared for a visit which he began 
seriously to consider as one of no common 
occasion. 

^^ Might it not be better,"" thought be, as he 
tucked up the skirts of his gown under his arm 
and walked slowly along the corridor, ^^ that I 
had waited till she sent to beg my consent once 
more, and requested that I would receive her in 
my own apartment? Yes, that without doubt 
had been more dignified — though no ! perhaps 
not. I have hitherto treated the poor thing so 
roughly on every advance, that she dares not 
make another, and it is magnanimous to uiibend, 
particularly towards a female. Yes, yes, Ma- 
galoufTe, you are right, you are right ! Enough 
has been done to uphold the paternal consequence 
and the honour of an episcopal cook. Let me 
see, therefore, what I can now do for the happi- 
ness of these poor children, towards whom after 
all I have been perhaps too harsh.'* 
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When Magalouflfe entered the saloon now 
appropriated to Lydorie'^s use, she was sitting in 
fiimiliar conversation with the Canon Waterroetz 
and Sir Eustace de Lens, a nephew by the 
mother'^s side of the bishop, and a young French 
noble of gay and sprightly character and some* 
what too dissipated and libertine in his way of 
life. The small patrimonial estate of this young 
knight touched on the borders of the county of 
Coucy. Now, it very soon struck him, on hearing 
of the extraordinary and fortunate vicissitude 
which had befallen Lydorie, that to blend the 
two domains together, and surmount his shield 
with the scutcheon and coronet of a count would 
marvellously suit his purposes, and he therefore 
lost no time in procuring, through his reverend 
uncle, a proper introduction to the orphan heiress. 

The poor protege of Father Nicholas and bis 
old sister had never heard the flashy and flowery 
diction of high-bom youths. So no sooner did 
Sir Eustace commence his flatteries than she felt 
a flutter of delight quite new to her ; and even 
after his first visit, she could not avoid making 
an involuntary comparison between him and poor 
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Severin, who, alas for true love ! knew not how 
to flirt and talk soft nonsense in this fluent style. 

The cunning Sir Eustace marked well hier 
progress, and saw all his advantages over the 
simple but vain heart of Lydorie ; and he was 
not long in filling it completely with feelings 
which nature never intended it to know. If her- 
heart was tender, her head was weak^— too weak 
to bear without intoxication the high-toned 
flavour of the incense which was now every day 
thrown up before her. To believe Sir Eustace, 
— and Lydorie firmly believed him — it was not 
merely on becoming known to her that he dis- 
covered her noble origin. The very first time he 
had seen her passing through the palace coiu't 
he had been struck with her distinguished air, 
and had asked who was the noble maiden, whom 
he was surprised never to have seen among the 
proud company of dames and knights which he 
was accustomed to meet at his uncle'^s table. 

Such were the deceitful compliments that 
caused a smile on Lydorie^s lips and a deep 
blush on her cheeks, when Master Magaloufle 
came bowing, with his usual self-important air. 
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into "the room. At sight of the flashy young 
knight, who sat so familiarly chatting beside 
Lydorie, the inventor of the golden soup felt 
some misgivings. He strove to hide his em- 
barrassment under a tone of assumed tenderness 
and vivacity. But he could not all at once re- 
cover his presence of mind> and forgetting all 
he had intended to say, he burst out rather 
abruptly as follows, pulling off his crimson cap, 
decorated with a thick gold band. 

" Ah, Madame Lydorie, Countess, I beg 
pardon. Countess of— what's the title, Father 
Nicholas ? Ah, madame, it is Severin that will 
rejoice at this good news, for now there is no 
obstacle to the marriage — none whatever — I give 
my fiill consent. I only waited for the two years' 
probation which I made a vow to St. Martha 
he should keep. By what day shall I have him 
back here.'^ I hasten to send him the joyous 
intelligence, if another — ^and a fairer hand has 
not done so already ! But if not, I will send off 
a trusty messenger forthwith. It will cost me 
two golden crowns— but no matter ! By All 
Saints' day, and we are now only at St. Remy, 
my messenger will see the steeples of Rheims. 
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I have no fear of his fidelity or his speed — ^"tis 
Polycarpe, the cleverest clerk of my kitchen, 
cunning as a fox and cool as an ambassador .^^ 

^^ What on earth or under heaven is this 
old mountebank chattering about P^"* asked Sir 
Eustace, with a contemptuous smile, which made 
Magaloufie^s heart sink, for he could not stand 
the ridicule that came from a bishop'^s nephew. 

^^ He is speaking of a friend of my child- 
hood,*" answered Lydorie, turning her blushing 
face aside. She dared not say " of my lover." 

Magalouffe attributing the cold reception of his 
future daughter-in-law — as he considered her — 
to the anger which she cherished for his former 
severity, came closer to her, on the side oppo- 
site to where Sir Eustace sat, for he was glad to 
have some separation between them — and asked 
in a half whisper, " Shall I send for Sevcrin, 
Madame Lydorie, or will you yourself write to 
him ? Shall we fix for Christmas — or sooner if 
you like — the wedding that will make us all so 
happy ?**" 

" The wedding ! the wedding !*" said Sir 
Eustace, bursting into a loud laugh. " By the 
three grifiins of ray shield ! I guess what all 
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tUs grand secret is about. You are going to give 
one of your maids in marriage to the son of this 
cook ?"" 

Lydorie smiled in a manner to give the knight 
reason to think he guessed rightly — and she 
blushed again ! Alas for true love, once more ! 
^it was for shame of her old affection. 

That Magalouffe might not see either the 
9mile or the blush, Lydorie turned her back on 
him quite. The blood of the episcopal cook 
rose high at this apparently designed affront. 
He therefore wheeled round and flounced out of 
the room, not sorry to escape from the renewed 
laugh of Sir Eustace, and calling St. Martha to 
witness that the Countess of Coucy stood as 
little chance as did the gipsy **& daughter of mar- 
rying his son Severin ! Bursting with rage and 
foaming with fury, he rushed into the kitchen, 
^' all accoutred as he was,"" and there a horrid 
and intolerable scene met his rage-rolling eyes. 
During his absence a quarrel had arisen — clerks 
and scullions were mixed together in a desperate 
conflict — and three magnificent articles of flesh, 
poultry, and game, were frizzing and burning 
before the fire, so blackened and ruined that no 
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turnspit would have had the conscience to place 
them on the table of a pig-driver. 

This was too much for the proud heart and 
excited feelings of Magalouffe. He attempted 
to utter a cry of anger and despair. He strove 
to raise his clenched fist — either in supplication 
to his saint, or to knock down the nearest rioter 
— but word and action were incomplete. A 
stroke of apoplexy laid him low, and a short 
convulsion terminated his career, on the scene 
of his many glories, and robed in the honourable 
livery of his state ! 

During all these strange and awfiil events, the 
faithful mind of Severin was continually pictur- 
ing, night and day, the former happy scenes of 
life, and imagining new joys for the future in 
the dearly loved country of his youth — the scenes 
of his early, his only love. Every day acquiring 
wealth by the exertions of his industry, and 
under the protection of his powerAil patron the 
archbishop, he reckoned on overcoming ere long 
the obstinate refusal of his father, without which 
this dutiful son was resolved in the first instance 
not to make Lydorie his wife. But he was also 
determined, if his father proved immoveable in 
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his cruel opposition, to solicit an archiepiscopal 
dispensation, and to make himself happy be the 
consequences what they might. 

" How grievous it will be to me," thought he, 
'^ should I be forced to cause pain to my father I 
But how sweet to be united to Lydorie — for I 
love her better than him !" 

At last Severin found himself in all ways qua- 
lified to undertake the journey back to Cambray. 
He did not seek any means of announcing his 
approach to his old friend, or the beloved mis- 
tress of his heart. " No," said he, " I will take 
her by surprise even though she should faint 
for joy in my arms, as she once did from grief. 
How exquisite to kiss her into life again !" 

The archbishop was so anxious to preserve his 
favourite from danger on the road, that he gave 
him an escort of two men-at-arms, well mounted 
like himself, to defend him from the manifold 
chances of robbery or assault, which the dislo- 
cated state of society rendered imminent in those 
days. 

Severin at length set out, and trotted along, 
indifferent to the annoyances of snow, frost, or 
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rain — for it was the midst of winter-*but he 
went to see his dear-loved Lydorie. 

A journey of eighteen days brought him to 
the town of St. Quentin. It was Sunday when 
he arrived. His first duty was piously to basteti 
to the celebration of mass in the principal churdi. 
Now it so happened that at the very inatant of 
his arrival at the holy edifice a marriage was 
about to take place. Severin saw by the out- 
ward preparations that such was the case, and 
his heart throbbed with delight in anticipating 
the day — the quick coming day, thought he, — 
when he should lead to the altar his own Lydo- 
rie, in her bridal dress and bridal blushes. 

" Holy saints ! how this young bride re- 
sembles her ! Were it not for those robes of silk 
^md velvet, that hat with golden points*-^ a 
countess'^s coronet— I could swear it was she her- 
jselfr 

Bursting impatiently through the crowd, he 
reached the foot of the altar. The armed hal* 
berdiers wJio guarded the aisle thought, from his 
determined step and mien, that he must be one 
4>f the official personages employed in the cere- 
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iQofiy, the more flo as he was richly badged and 
dressed in the honourable uniform of rubricatar 
^ the Archbishop of Rheims. They therefore 
' gave hin finee pass^e. 

^^ It is, it is Lydorie I there is no longer a 
<loubt P and with the convicticHi, a pang fieree 
Hsthougfa a burning coal had fallen on his breast, 
fixed hifii to the spot. He gazed but moved 
^ot,. until the priest who performed the nuptiid 
oeremoQy by accident let fall the ring which he 
'^as just giving to the bridegroom, to place on 
"the hand of her whose heart was perjured. 

Severin darted forwards, and succeeded in 

picking up the ring before any otlier could reach 

it. His whole mind seemed roused into new 

and instant action by the thought that filled it 

now. He dexterously pulled from his own finger 

the silver ring which he had of old received from 

Xydoiae, and he replaced the nuptial one with 

it. And while the bridegroom joyously placed 

this damning evidence of her falsehood on Ly* 

dorie^s finger, her betrayed lover exclaimed in a 

sonorous tone of bitterness and mockery, " As 

long as thou keepest this ring, my beloved, so 
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long shall Lydorie be thine, faithful and tender 
to the last !"" 

At the first sound of the well-known voice 
Lydorie started back, and raised her eyes, and 
fixed them full on the speaker. Ere the sen- 
tence was finished she burst into a flood of tears, 
and hid her face in her husband^s bosom. 

" Well spoken, by my faith ! fair clerk of his 
reverence of Rheims !^ said Sir Eustace gaily, 
for he recognized Severin's livery. ** What re- 
compense must I give thee for thy apt re- 
sponse F** 

But he to whom these light-hearted words 
were addressed was already out of sight. He 
had darted through the crowd, and was soon 
forgotten in the shouts of joy and clamorous 
congratulations with which the air was filled by 
the congregation that led the new-married couple 
from the church ; Sir Eustace de Lens holding 
tenderly the while the fair hand of his bride, 
whose faltering step and downcast look were at- 
tributed to maiden bashfulness instead of wo- 
manly remorse. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In the legends of the olden time, as in the ac- 
tual life of man, days, weeks, and months, roll 
on imperceptibly almost ; events die away, pas- 
sions are absorbed, and feelings swallowed up in 
those which successively arise, like the waves 
that are followed and swallowed up by those 
which the swelling of the tide forces after them« 

A ftdl year had passed after the event we have 
just related. St. Quentin had almost lost the 
memory of the stranger who acted so extraor- 
dinary a part at the wedding of the Countess of 
Coucy ; Rheims had nearly forgotten its chief 
Tubricator, in admiration of the one who suc- 
ceeded him in the archbishop^s employ; and 
Cambray had found other topics to give food to 
its gossips, in place of the now old story of its 
orphan and her sudden elevation in the world. 

The scene shifts now to Paris. Much is left 
imtold in the legend, of what happened to the 
actors in our story during the year which we 
must now consider past and gone. Fancy may 
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fill up the chasm, but what follows may furnish 
hints enough to the imaginative mind. 

And now the curfew4)ell had just finished its 
solemn warning to the citizens. It was a night 
of deep gloom. Had it not been for the torches 
here and there glaring in front of the palace of 
King Philip, the citizens who hmrried to their 
homes had infallibly knocked their heads in 
passing against the low cohmins and the gothic 
arcades, which stood high on the open place 
called the Greve, a sandy extent of waste 
ground that was bounded and washed by the 
waters of the Seine. 

A young man came stealthily out from one of 
the houses in the neighbourhood of the palace. 
Flinging across his right shoulder the folds of 
his large cloak, to enable him no doubt to freely 
use his iron-ferelled stick in case of need, he set 
off at a quick pace. Afi;er having followed the 
course of the river for some time, he passed op* 
posite the convent and the street of Hieres, and 
traced the whole length of the Quay of Ormes, 
of which the street of the Paan-hlanc and that 
of Frosgier-PAnier formed the two limits. He 
there stopped; and first looking cautiously 
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round to see that there was no observer nigh, he 
gently clapped his hands together twice. 

The door of a small lodge, which flanked a 
garden-wall of immense height, now slowly open- 
ed, and a young woman, enveloped in a long 
mantle, came forth, and offered her trembling 
lumd to the warm pressure which the young man 
was ready to give it. 

" Severia r said she, in a faltering voice, and 
after some minutes of delicious silence, broken 
only by the echoes of their deep-toned embraces; 
" My Severin, this meeting must be the last ! 
You must leave this place to-morrow and for- 
ever—for our love is no longer what it was, no 
longer pure and innocent as in the days of our 
youth — it has now become criminal, and may, if 
you 4y not "^ 

The young man only the more closely pressed 
her in his arms. 

" Oh, yes, yes, Severin, we must part for ever ! 
You must fcrget your Lydorie for ever — forget 
our early love, my falsehood, my faithlessness — 
our renewed acquaintanco'-^this criminal passion ! 
Farewell ! Farewell, my Severin, for ever !" 

While the agitated Lydorie thus spoke, Se- 
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Venn remaiiied as though stupified with surprise 
and grief. But when she withdrew her hand 
from his grasp and stepped back for the fiilfil- 
ment of the purpose announced by her hist 
words, he sprang forward, clasped her again in 
his arms, and exclaimed, ^' No, by heavens thou 
shalt not leave me I nor will I ever quit thee 
more ! Thou art mine — mine own ! My love, 
my mistress, my wife, every thing that is dear 
and sacred ! When, children together, we slept 
in the same cradle, did not our common friend, 
the holy man who is now in heaven, did he not 
say that we were destined for each other P When 
cruel fate compelled me to leave thee to the 
temptations of fortune — too powerful for thy in- 
nocent heart — didst thou not promise to be 
mine? Did I not, the day when thou didst 
confess thy love, hold thee fainting in my arms, 
thy cheeks wet with tears, thy hand convulsively 
grasping mine ? And if the temptations of a 
false world, the flattering guile of a selfish man, 
was too much for thy unsupported faith — if in a 
moment of weakness thou swervedst aside, hast 
thou not redeemed the fault ? Holy Virgin ! 
is the oath that united thee to him more sacred 
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than that which bound thee to me ? No, Ly- 
dorie, thou art mine ! Come, come then — ^let 
OS fly ! We shall find in Hainault a sure 
asylum — ^nothing can molest us there — ^all will be 
joy and peace r 

Lydorie wept bitterly, but made no answer. 

" Come, come ! let us away !*" continued Se- 
verin, impatiently yet tenderly, and drawing his 
weeping compaiuon closer to him. She raised 
her head which had been sunk on his shoulder, 
and exerting all her self-command, she at length 
spoke. 

'' Severin,'*' said she, " is it then indeed you 
who give me this advice, who thus urge me to 
ruin ? Oh, is not misery enough for endurance, 
without shame ? You, who so often told me in 
happier days that true love was holy virtue, that 
it lived' not but in purity, and died in dishonour ? 
Severin, were I now to follow your mad advice, 
or listen to your frantic proposal, in how little 
time would you look on me with contempt — ^how 
soon would my presence be a burthen, my very 
love the nourishment of your remorse ? No, my 
dear, dear friend, we must part ! — and for ever ! 
Farewell, farewell !'' 

VOL. I. K 
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She darted firom his embraee, entered the 
pavilion, and firmly closed the doon He felt, 
her withdraw from his arms, he saw her light 
figure vanish from his side, he heard her words 
and her steps as she fled along the path within 
the garden, yet he neither spoke nor stirred. 
While he stood thus motionless and dumb, a 
sudden cry for help roused him firom his torpor. 
A mechanical movement of courage made him 
grasp his stick firmly, and he hurried off in the 
direction firom which the cries and the clashing 
of weapons proceeded. He soon reached a re^. 
tired spot, where by the dismal light of an almost 
expiring torch he saw a man defending himself 
with a short sword, against the attacks of two 
assailants. Just as Severin came running up^ 
shouting encouragement to the single man^ one 
of the cowardly assailants fell to the earth, and 
• the other abandoned the contest and fled. 

" May St George be your speed, good friend f 
You have saved my life !^' said the unknown, in 
French but with a foreign accent which struck 
Severin as English — and it was such. " But 
for you it was all over with me. I am hurt, but 
I think slightly. Let us leave this place — that 
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runaway may bring others to attack us. Com- 
plete your good deed by supporting me to my 
bouse, which is hard by — I bleed freely — come 
on, kind sir ! What are you groping for near 
that writhing wretch, who seems at his last gasp ?" 

*^ I am only seeking for my toque, which fell 
from my head this moment.*^^ 

*^ Haste, haste away, good friend — ^yon villain 
and his fellows will be soon on our track— come, 
come ! I will give you a hundred toques for the 
one you have lost!^ and, the wounded man lean- 
ing on Severin's arm, they both walked away. 

After some minutes they arrived before a 
portal, which the stranger quickly opened by a 
spring ; and securely closing it again, he uttered 
a short sentence of thanksgiving for his escape. 
A courtyard was soon passed, and 'then several 
rooms of a large and handsome house, in which 
the whole £unily seemed to have retired to rest. 
At length they came to a chamber, richly fur- 
nished and lighted up, and in which sat a lady 
of noble mien, but whose countenance was 
strongly marked with a melancholy expression. 

At sight of the stranger, pale, almost stagger- 

k2 
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ing from faintness, and covered with blood, she 
uttered a scream^ and flew towards him, with 
every mark of agitated affection. Severin heard 
the following conversation, but understood no- 
thing of it, for it was in the English language. 

'' 'Tis nothing, Isabella— I feel that the 
wound is but slight — compose yourself r 

" Oh, Aymond ! what wretch has done this ?*" 
^^ Your kind brother, Charles, the handsome 
and bountiful, King of France, by the grace of 
<Tod ! He must have all his titlea from me on 
occasion of this ceremony of assassination,*^ said 
the wounded person in a bitter and sarcastic 
tone. 

" Can Charles have been so base ?** 
" Aye, Isabella, aye ! Two men bearing his 
household litery, and one of them of high rank — 
for I saw his glittering star and collar as I 
struck him down— have just waylaid and wound* 
ed me, and but for this young man^s assistance 
I had now been without life and you without a 
protector.'^ 

The lady threw a look full of gratitude on 
Severin. 
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" But this- danger is not the only one which 
besets us,*" continued the stranger. " Frightened 
hj the threats, or bought by the gold of Hugh 
Spencer — ^that bitter enemy which, by God''s 
grace, I will one day pay for this! — ^your bro- 
ther has signed a tr^ty, by which he pledges 
himself to deliver you up again to Edward — and 
what is the vengeance which the tyrant King of 
England has in store for the wife who left his 
arms for mine ? Need I dwell on this, or rouse 
your fears ? As for me, Isabella, this attempt 
proves that there is no intention that I. should 
accompany you to England. My county of 
Kent is too rich a heritage to allow those who 
would despoil me of it to let me live i^^ 

" Oh, Aymond ! for myself I fear not Ed- 
ward's revenge or my own suffering — ^but to 
snatch thee from this peril, say, what must be 
done ? What is our resource ?'' 

" Instant flight — ^nor is even that sure. I 
know we are beset with bravos and assassins — 
but we must risk something to escape from 



worse.'*' 



" And where turn our steps — and when ?'' 
" To Flanders — this very night, this very 
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hour, my Isabella, or it may be too late. My 
faithful Harrys is already on before — I warned 
him to be ready, for I suspected what was com- 
ing. He is at a few leagues distance, with some 
fifteen or twenty Englishmen at arms, devoted 
fellows, but whom the jealous fears of your bro- 
ther would not suffer to be lodged within the 
walls of Paris. Once with them we shall be 
safe. We may then easily reach Hainault, 
where Count John will be sure ot give us pro- 
tection and succour.*" 

^' And how, Aymond, to pass the intricate 
ways df the city on a night so gloomy as this ?'''* 

" 'Tis not easy — the scoundrel guide sent to me 
by Harrys, fled when'the murderers attacked me.**** 
With these words the Earl of Kent turned 
towards Severin, who had stood a silent observer 
and uninformed listener of what was done and 
said. To the questions, whether he knew the 
streets of Paris well enough to find out the road 
to Hainault in the dark ? he readily answered 
*' yes,^' and a heavy sigh accompanied the word, 
for he thought of his own late project of flight. 

" Put me and this lady safely on our route, 
kind comrade, and I will reward you well." 
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" I want no reward — I am ready to do you 
this small service.^ 

" Away, away, then ! and God and St. George 
hold us in thdr keeping ! Now, Isabella, cou- 
rage and energy ! Go, seek your son, and the 
most valuable of your jewels — one casket only, 
for we must not be encumbered. I and this 
good youth will soon saddle three horses — and 
then all is ready r 

After. a short time, spent in washing away the 
blood and applying some hasty dressing of lint 
to his wounded side, the earl hastened to the 
stables with Seyerin. The Queen of England 
was quickly ready, with her beloved son in her 
arms — ^her dearest treasure. In as short a time 
as it was possible to employ on such an occasion, 
the party was fairly out, and in such speed as 
prudence commanded them to use. At first 
they went at a slow and steady walk, in order 
not to excite suspicion or alarm to the patrols of 
archers and halberdiers who might be encoun- 
tered in the narrow streets ; but once the gate of 
the city passed, and that was accomplished with- 
out hindrance, they pushed forward at a good 
round trot ; and when the paved fauxbourg was 
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cleared and the sandy road alone beneath their 
horses'* feet, a smart canter brought them quickly 
out of all danger. But it was nearly daybreak 
before they felt themselves to breathe freely. 
Silence was natural to their respective states of 
mind. Few words were spoken, except a kind 
and soothing inquiry at times, from Isabella to 
her lover, when he could not suppress a groan 
from the pain caused by his wound. The child, 
who was carried carefully before Severin, firmly 
placed on a rolled up cloak, slept soundly for 
whole hours. At length the Queen, interrupting 
the deep silence, turned towards Severin, and 
said, '^ Now that we are safe i|id free, and as- 
suredly not far from our escort, had you not 
better turn back, generous young stranger ? If 
they discover that you aided our flight, .your life 
may not be safe.'' 

" My life is not worth preserving, madame — 
I have lost all which could give it any value.'' 

^^ So young and so unfortunate ! How is 
this ?" 

Severin gave a brief sketch of his adventures 
and his hapless passion for Lydorie. His recital 
deeply interested the Queen. The modest and 
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iDgenuous affection of Lydorie, on nehich Seve- 
rin dwelt so tenderly, was a bitter reproach to 
her whom passion had so far carried away as to 
make her expose to the scandal of two powerful 
kingdoms her guilty connexions with her hus- 
band^^s brother. 

• Her heart was grierously oppressed at that 
moment ; and she raised her eyes, which swam 
in tears, on him for whose sake she had sacri- 
ficed her honour, her happiness, her conscience, 
and her throne. She sought for consolation in 
his looks, but found it not. A sarcastic smile 
played on his fftle face, and he addressed to 
Severin a few phrases of raillery, on the weak 
prejudices which had persuaded him to abandon 
Lydorie for ever, rather than risk her remorse 
by urging her more forcibly to quit her husband^s 
roof and fly with him. 

While the Queen listened to his ironical, and 
she thought heartless words, a horrid doubt for 
the first time assailed her. She asked herself if 
indeed this man for whom she had so suffered, 
loved her sincerely ; or whether he had not 
plunged her into the abyss of disgrace from the 

k3 
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cold calculations of ambition? The question 
was too painful for examination then — too deep 
for solution perhaps ever* She turned away lest 
she might see in the heart-betraying expression 
of his features the answer which she asked for, 
yet dreaded to receive* Ah ! this anguished 
moment and the like, were the expiations in- 
flicted by Heaven for the criminal enjoyments 
which to the eye of the world were allowed to go 
unpunished. 

And now the travellers came up with the 
faithful domestic and the expected escort, who 
waited for them at the place appointed. The 
Queen gave to Severin a valuable ring, which 
she told him to keep in remembrance of one to 
whom he had done such good service, and of the 
boy he had so kindly taken charge of. The 
Earl of Kent took him aside ; 

" Young man,*" said he, " in assisting us as 
you have done, you have perhaps done yourself 
a service as well as us. This is not the moment 
to entrust you with the perilous secret of our 
names. The less you know of us now, the better. 
But let our blessed Lady and St. George but 
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have us in their keeping, and you shall one day 
remember with jay the actions of the night we 
have passed together !^^ 

At these words he rejoined the escort ; and 
Severin, throwing a wistfiil look towards the 
Hainault road — yet irresistibly drawn back to 
the scene that was to complete, as it had begun, 
his destiny, slowly retraced his way to Paris 
<m the noUe steed which he whom he had serv- 
ed insisted on his keeping as a token of his 
gratitude. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

At the epoch of these events, under the reigns 
of King Edward II. of England and Charles 
IV. of France, the latter sumamed Le Bel, 
from his being, as an old quaint Chronicler ex- 
presses it, " gent de preatance,'^ and having 
" grand appetit d" amour ^"^ the art of painting 
was confined to a cold, clumsy, and mincing 
imitation of nature. The few pictures of that 
period are particularly deficient in that spirit of 
animation which is now the very soul of the art. 
The painter of those days, wishing to give a 
representation of life, stamped his efforts with 
the imprint of death. The portraits fieem like- 
nesses of painted corpses ; and figures meant to 
represent action, resemble so many skeletons, 
fixed in a given attitude and covered in the pre- 
valent costume. 

The chief use of thie art during the fourteenth 
century, was in its application to the embellish- 
ment of manuscripts. In the miniature oma- 
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ments with which they were adorned, the patient 
talent of the rubricator produced admirable re- 
sults, and reached a most extraordinary height 
o{ perfection. In examining the rare and pre- 
cious specimens of such works, which now re- 
main preserved in almost all their original fresh- 
ness, we gaze with astonishment at the rich co- 
lours which sparkle and glow over the page, 
surrounding the capital letters with a halo of 
gold and azure, dividing the columns of close 
and regular manuscript, and terminating in some 
exquisitely finished ornament below them. The 
mixture of bright with less dazzling tints forms 
a combination of which modern painting gives 
no idea ; and the sight would be soon tired and 
dazzled by so much splendour, did it not in turn 
repose on the broad mar^n of white or cream- 
coloured vellum. 

But the beauty of the art was all confined to 
the skill with which its brilliant colours were 
thus arranged. The subjects represented, par- 
ticularly when human beings were included, 
were the .miniature details of a preposterous bad 
taste. Whether it was some saint with a gilded 
halo round his head, or a knight of chivalry 
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armed for the lists, or the author of the book 
kneeling at the foot of some pope or bishop, 
whose stiffened hands are standing up in the 
gest of benediction, or a feudal chieftain with 
long flat streams of hair parted on his forehead, 
or a jester in cap and bells with a jay on his 
wrist —parodying his master^s falcon— all wear 
the same intolerable air of inanity, and present 
a total absence of all that is inspiring in human 
life, or interesting in nature. Men-at-arms, 
castles, rivers, trees, mountains, all jumble to- 
gether in a close confusion — for perspective had 
not yet lent its magic to the art 

An illuminated manuscript was in those 
strange days, when intellect was so advanced but 
civilization so imperfect, a valuable treasure. 
Nearly seventy years after the time we treat of 
Charles VI. of France possessed but six volumes 
in his library. And many a chieftain of high line- 
age and high fame for feats of arms, having by 
great favour been allowed to examine these rare 
wonders, returned to his feudal castle and told 
his gentle dame of the marvellous embellish- 
ments in the majestic tomes, paid for so highly 
to some obscure monk or nameless clerk, but 
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which he, high and mighty warrior that he was, 
would have blushed to be thought capable of 
reading. 

From all this it may be supposed that the 
profession of rubricator was very lucrative ; for 
rare as was the accomplishment of reading, that 
of illuminating manuscript was infinitely more 
so. It was often, then, while in the practice of 
his art, and in the enjoyment of the luxuries and 
goods of life which it produced him, that Severin 
blessed the memory of the good Canon Water- 
metz, whose name was, alas ! associated so 
closely with that one which formed at once the 
blessing and the bane of his existence. 

Returned now from his abrupt and adventur* 
ous expedition, and his thoughts perplexed be- 
tween wonderment as to who his new acquaint- 
ances could be, and what their sudden cause of 
flight, and with the far more absorbing subject 
of Lydorie^s resolute abandonment of him, and 
the best means for making her renounce her 
cruel decision, he sat down before the large table, 
where pencils, colours, gold leaf, and plaquets of 
foil, with the other utensils of his art were 
spread. 
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. But in vain did Sevcrin hope to gain quiet 
and calm in the labours of his profession. His 
turbulent thoughts rose up and ran riot, despite 
his repeated efforts at application ; and he felt 
relief rather than annoyance at hearing the voci- 
ferations of a noisy crowd, which had entered the 
street and seemed gathered for some specific 
object in front of the house in which he lodged. 
As he approached one of th6 narrow casements 
in order to look out, his chamber door was vio- 
lently burst open, several armed men rushed on 
him, bound him with cords, dragged him for- 
cibly away, and followed by a furious mob, who 
heaped on him insult, abuse, and execration, he 
was finally placed within a prison, and thrust 
into one of its most loathsome dungeons. 

Bewildered, confounded, yet almost looking 
with apathy on his fate, he was roused up by 
the reopening sounds of his prison gate, just as 
his dungeon door was on the point of being 
closed. The ruffian gaoler wished to give one 
additional pang to the suffering prepared for 
him — but with it he gave a new impulse to his 
existence. Turning his eyes in the direction of 
the grating bolts and bars, and startled by a re- 
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newed yell of sarage imprecation from the mob 
irithout, he saw a female figure carried forward, 
her delicate arms bound, like his own strong 
limbs, with cords, her fainting frame resting in 
the clasp of a fierce man-at-arms. ^^ Heavens ! 
Ye saints of glory ! can it be ?*" Yes, it was Ly- 
dorie ! 

He would have sprung forward — but the gaol- 
ers pushed him into the gloomy dungeon, the 
door closed with a heavy sound, and he fell in- 
sensible on the floor. 

For three whole months the wretched Severin 
lingered in his dungeon. No human fiice ever 
met his anxious glance, save that of his gaoler, 
a wretch chosen, it would seem, not less from his 
brutal disposition than his repulsive aspect. In- 
sensible to every appeal, he never answered one 
word to Severin's desperate inquiries as to the 
charges against himself, or, what afiected him a 
thousand fold more acutely, the fate of Lydorie. 
At times, indeed, as if inclined to give some re- 
lief to his half-maddened mind, the gaoler would 
prolong his visit some minutes beyond the usual 
time ; and while laying down the scanty supply 
of food, enough to keep body and soul together 
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from day to day, he would seem to listen more 
earnestly to the prisoner's pleadings ; but then, 
with diabolical refinement, he would give a fiend- 
like smile, or bur&t into coarse laughter as he 
retired and fastened the bolts and bars. 

Innumerable conjectures floated on Severin'^s 
brain. But the most settled of the several no- 
tions that seemed to bring conviction was, that 
the two strangers whose flight he had so effec- 
tively helped, had, for some selfish motive of 
security, sacrificed him to their own enemies. 
And he concluded, that for some inexplicable 
cause they found it politic to implicate the inno- 
cent Lydorie, as a pretended accomplice in the 
measures which he alone had efiected. How 
bitterly did he now regret the confidence he had 
placed in those strangers! But what a relief 
was it at the time to unburthen his overloaded 
heart P And who could have suspected persons 
of their evident high rank, apparent candour and 
cordiality, and whose only probable feelings to- 
wards him should have been those arising fi-om 
generosity and gratitude ? 

But it was too late for regret — too soon per- 
haps for despair. The flickering light of Hope 
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uras Still alive. And the very circumstance 
i^hich so aggravated his suffering on personal 
accounts, brought an antidote with it. The 
fact that Lydorie was implicated in his fate, 
convinced him that while his was undecided, 
hers remained in doubt. And there was a deep 
but dreary element of consolation in thinking 
that she still inhabited the same mournful 
mansion with him, and the atmosphere of mi- 
sery around him seemed purified and brightened, 
by the belief that she was in it too. With this 
feeling — one of those heaven-sent consolations 
which accompany almost every variety of suffer- 
ing — Severin, tired out with the torturing agi- 
tation of thought, used to fling himself on the 
damp straw of his dungeon, and dream bright 
visions, which had probably not floated o'^er him 
had he pressed the downy couch of a palace. 

One morning his door was opened ; his gaoler 
entered us usual, but he was followed by four 
men, one of them in the costume of a legal 
functionary. After scrupulously ascertaining 
that the prisoner''s chains were securely fastened 
on his emaciated limbs, they ordered him to 
follow them, and they all quitted the dungeon. 
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It was spring. The air was soft and clear. 
The sky brightly blue. In quitting the in- 
fected spot where he had crouched so long in 
anguish, a thrill of joy rushed through the pri- 
soner's frame, as though the inspiring breath of 
heaven had found a free passage through every 
pore. He for a moment forgot all past misery, 
all present danger, and had the thread of life 
that moment snapped asunder, he had died a 
death of perfect happiness* So far for the phy- 
sical susceptibility of the man — but one light- 
ning flash of thought, bringing back the image 
of his adored Lydorie, as he last saw her, 
turned all this riot of sensation into the still 
calm of despair. His chains once more weighed 
him down. His heart sunk again, and he walked 
on, or tottered rather, his feeble limbs scarcely 
able to support their load of woe. 

After traversing several streets, he was con- 
ducted to a large building, called by courtesy 
the seat oi justice. He was soon in the pre- 
sence of those tools of tyranny whose voice was 
to decide his fate. The crowd who attended to 
witness the trial received the accused with their 
usual yell of anticipating condemnation ; and as 
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he took his place on the seat allotted to the un- 
happy culprits, who were doomed to the mockery 
of judicial inquiry in those days, a new shout 
from the ferocious mob caused him to raise his 
eyes and look around. He beheld Lydorie, 
loaded with chains, but a beam of joy and 
beauty flashing across her pallid cheek as she 
caught his view. He strove to dart towards 
her ; but the guards held him down on his seat; 
and she quietly occupied hers, with looks of 
love and confidence alternately fixed on him or 
thrown up towards heaven. 

Some introductory forms being gone through, 
the principal judge addressed the two prisoners 
as follows : 

" Severin Magalouffe and Lydorie de Lens, 
Countess of Coucy in your own right, listen ! 
You, Magalouffe, . are the murderer of Sir Eus- 
tace de Lens, a brave and worthy knight, late 
in the service of his Majesty King Charles, and 
deputy intendant of the palace, a high and ho- 
norable place in the royal household. You 
treacherously waylaid him in the night, in the 
near neighbourhood of his own residence, aided 
by yonder criminal, his wife, who met you by 
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appointment tl^§, ISdl^o^lbut bloody deed. The 
provost and his fflaMh/lIftaW^ men-at-arms, in 
carrying off the eog^c^i^^^urdered knight, 
found on the spot thifi,f|;^n velvet toque. 
Well may you start with horror at this silent 
evidence of your crime!. Within the folds of 
its lining was concealed this slip of parchment, 
traced with these damning words, ^ This night, 
Severin, when the curfew sounds its warning — 
fail not — ^^tis the last** — the last hour my hus- 
band has to live, was no doubt what her guilty 
hand would have written, were ye not already 
on that point agreed f The words are traced 
by you, Lydorie de Lens, for fatally true it is 
that you were early and foolishly taught the art 
of writing, which was never meant for women's 
knowledge, but suits best the holy monks, whose 
duty is to preserve and propagate the blessed 
scriptures and the works of the saints ; or the 
learned clerks and doctors, whose business is to 
expound and transcribe the laws of the state. 
This false step in your early bringing up has led 
you now to conviction. Let it be a warning to 
those who hear me, to bring up their daughters 
in that wise ignorance which is suitable to every 
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woman educated in iOf^^uiit^ttGodf and the 
simple duties of her^jUple ^life. Severin Ma- 

» 

galouffe, what haye%#i(l answer ?'' 

Severin, overwheltetf by the weight of this 
unlooked for accusation, to which appearances 
lent such a colour of truth, could not, unpre- 
pared as he was with arguments or witnesses,, 
attempt a useless defence. For himself he saw 
Acre was no hope. His only thought was of 
Lydorie ; and he exclaimed in a steady voice, 
" She is innocent !'' 

" He confesses his own guilt — Put it down in 
t.lie scroll !*" said the chief judge. ^* And you, 
X-ydorie, Countess of Coucy ?'^ added he. 

" Heaven be my witness, I am innocent of 
tJiis foul crime, and Severin also V said Lydorie 
in timid but unfaltering accents. 

A shout of indignation broke from the audi- 
t;ory, and the judges shook their heads and 
ftowned at this perverse denial of guilt. Ly- 
dorie saw that it was in vain to oppose her feeble 
^ords to their pre-determined obstinacy. She 
sat down therefore in silence. 

Severin at sight of her hopeless resignation, 
and in the pictured horror of her approaching 
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fiite, recovered fH lilt «Mrgy. He iffia stood 
op, and in a ckut jnA Aptwiaiaed Biumec re- 
lated all tbe cinfUMWikf wd event! which 
bore ujion the ca«e. Sal dt« jailgcs listened in 
incredulous indi Serenes t. Md fro^a all parts of 
the asEenibled crowd cxclainaiiuns of disbelief 
and vengeance were heard- 

" They are guilty I They are guilty ! Re- 
venge, for the barbaroui murdn of Sir Eustace 
de Lens !^ and Buch-like Bounds reverberated 
through the lofty hall. The judge then stood 
up to pronounce the sentence*. It condemned 

* To the curious in matten of judicial and l^slative 
atrocity we give the following literal extract irom this 
. document, which condemned Severin Magaloufie and 
Lydorie, Countess of Coucy, " elre juitici^ de troia ma- 
nieres, savoir; a ^re traines sur ud bahut, a trompes et 
trompettes, par toute la vUlc, de rue en rue, et puis 
amends devant la maison de la dite Comtesselle Coucj: 
en cet endroit ils seront li& sur une esselle (iduUe) 
haut ai que chacun petit et grand les pourra voir ; et 
aura-t-on feit en ledite place un grand feu. Quand ill 
seront Ji^s on leur coupera la main dexcre et senestre, 
arachcra la langue, et creveras les yeux. Apres quoi, 
on les jettera au feu, pour ardoir, (bnder,} et apr^ leur 
sera le cffiur tire hors du ventre et jete au feu ; apr& 
que les dits Severin Magaloufl^et Lydorie, Comteue de 
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Severin and Lydorie» ^(|P|^|g||{l|y of murder 
and adjdtery, to a crii^ asM^igjpminious death, 
on the morning folloinng,tb%g^. It was heard 
ui'silence by the two prisoners; and was hailed 
with loud shouts of approbation by the blood- 
thirsty mob. . After it was pronounced, the bu- 
siness of the day was declared to be over. The 
condemned criminals were dragged away to their 
respective dungeons, and the judges retired to 
the enjoyment of their evening meal. 

Coucy auront ainsi eti atourn^s, on leur coupera la 
tete, et seront-ils d^coup^s en quatre quartiers, et en- 
voy6s en quatre meilleures rues de la cite de Paris." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Hotel St. Paul, (be palace of Kmg 
Charles, was a large and straggling Imilding, or 
rather a collection of buildings, purchased fifom 
different owners and united ti^ether by con- 
necting balustrades and corridors, and it itretch- 
ed along the borders of the river Seine, not far 
from the scene of the events so important to the 
now desolate Sevcrin and L^dbrie. 

In the most distant portions of this palace 
was a large court planted with trees, in the 
midst of which a fountain threw up an arti- 
ficial stream of water, which fell down again 
among the foliage, on the surface of a broad 
basin, with a monotonous and melancholy sound. 
All the windows which looked upon this court 
were defended by wireworked trellice, to pre- 
vent the intrusion of a quantity of pheasants, 
pigeons, and other birds, domesticated in the 
place. 

It was in a small tower or pavilion at the 
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extremity of ibis court, bo adapted to the quiet 
purposes of a dormitory, that King Charles 
slept soundly and late, for the bright rays of 
sunshine had long lighted up the rich curtains 
of gold brocade which enveloped the regal 
couch. Suddenly the noise of a heavy and 
hasty step echoed on the marble pavement cf 
t;he corridor ; and, though almost stifled in the 
t;hick matting of rushes which covered the floor 
of the anti-room, the movements of the intruder 
^ere still audible, as he passed the pages with 
an air of authority, and made his way up close 
to the sleeping monarch. 

" How now ? Who is there ? Who breaks in 
on my rest thus early ?^ cried the imperative 
king, with the ill temper so natural to all men on 
being so disturbed. ^' By my Patron, this is too 
bad ! Do my chamberlains and pages stand at 
my door for nought, halberd in hand or sword .at 
side, while I am at the mercy of every intruder? 
Ha ! good Cousin, is it you ?^^ continued he, on 
recognizing the grave and deUberate physiogno^ 
my of Count Philip of Valois looking grimly 
through the curtains. 
'^ I bring news to your Majesty, enough. to 

l2 
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make you rouse from your slumbers, aye, and to 
keep your eyes from closing for a night or more,"" 
replied the Count of Valois, with a harsh and 
somewhat presuming tone. 

'' What then are these evil tidings ? Cut 
short my suspense and your own pleasure in 
brooding over them,^ said the angry king. 

" "'TIS briefly, your Majesty, that a messenger 
has just arrived from Hainault bringing, in 
troth, bad news. Count John with his men at 
arms, on landing in England with Queen Isa- 
belle and Kent her paramour, was warmly wel- 
comed by the turbulent barons. The chief men 
among them quickly raised their banners for the 
Queen. King Edward and Spencer, besieged in 
Bristol, were soon taken prisoners. The captive 
monarch is held close and fast by Xjord Berkely, 
while the hapless minister was executed on the 

^^ By St» Mark, good Cousin, this tale comes 
quick and glibly from your lips, as though it 
pleased you well ! What more ? How fares it 
with my sister ? Who is in power ?^ 

^' Queen Isabelle is proclaimed regent of the 
kingdom, in place of the king, who is declared 
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unworthy to reign. Earl Aymond is now all in 
all — the Queen is regent; but your Majesty need 
not learn who rules over her. Remember, sire, 
he bears in his flank the mark of the blade 
which Sir Eustace de Lens meant for his heart, 
and be not surprised that he means to make a 
pilgrimage to our Lady of Paris, who preserved 
his life — thirty thousand English pikes and as 
many men at arms to carry the torches in his 
procession.^* 

** A truce, Philip, to your sarcastic air and 
words — this is indeed bad news ! How quickly 
all this has passed !^* 

" Aye, by my faith, more quickly than we 
may complete our preparations for the threatened 
visit of outrageous Kent.'** 

" What is to be done ?^ asked the king, in 
great agitation. ^' What force to oppose to this 
enemy who never pardoned ^ wrong ? How raise 
supplies P'' 

" Force ! there is none,'' — ^resumed de Valois," 
" and as for supplies for the empty coffers of the 
state, you might torture, flay, and hang Lom- 
bards and Jews to the last man, and not get a 
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rose noble — witoess the obstinacy of Gerard de 
Guette and many more.'" 

^^ I will throw myself at once on the great 
nobles,^ said the king. 

^^ They are more likefy in ibis juncture to 
throw themsetves on your mqiesty. The greirt 
vassaLs and feudatories of the crown are your 
worst enemies. They are gained orser abeacfy' 
by English gold ; and even those that might be 
faithful are exhausted by their petty waxa'^ 

^^ Isabelle loves me still—I will depend on 
her.^ 

^^ Remember, sire, your discourteous recep- 
tion of her here so lately, when you aimed, 
through your creature^s handy at her lover^s 
life;^ 

^^ By the bjessed saints! Count Philip, I 
cannot bear your taunts — ^you drive me mad T 
exclaimed the king, springing from his bed and 
pacing his chamber in a very undignified mood. 
^^ Have you nought to advise ? No consola- 
tion? No resource? I still reck<m on Isa- 
belle^ 

'^ Your majesty is about to lose, this very day. 
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ajjichance of lier intercession to avert this. threat- 
ened calamity/' 

'' How is that ? What mean you, Philip ?'' 

" The provosts and ju^es have condemned 
«Qd are going to execute a ma^ who, without 
knoving whom he resetted^ was the means of 
mm^ the life of the Earl of Kent, the night 
that de Lens fell in the attempt to assassinate 
hjim. A worthy piiesl; has just now told me all 
ttie details, having come fi;^ t^e prison of the 
innocent, man, to implore ni\y good offices with 
your Miyesty for his pardon/*^ 

'^ How are we to know that Isahelle cares for 
Ais eulprit^s life ?'*^ 

^^ Here is a ring, which I readily recognize 
for hers, given by her to the youth ia token of 
gratitude — I received it erewhile from the hands 
of l^e priest^ And then, at the king> request, 
Count Philip entered into an ample explanation 
of the adventui^e by which Severin and Lydorie 
had been so, seripusly implicated in her husband's 
well-merited death* '^ 

^^ Isabelle loves the marvellous and romantic,"'' 
said the king to himself in deep reverie, when 
the Count of Valois had concluded. ^' Enoi^h, 
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PhiUp r continued he, .dd««bg the count 
^^ This tale tells manrelloos well. Give instant 
orders that at noon precisely this offidoos youth, 
who stepped between me and my just inten- 
tions towards Kent, be brought to the church of 
Notre Dame, to do full penance for his crimes — 
be even this charge unfounded — and afterwards 
carried to execution !^ 

The count gased on Charles with stem asto- 
nishment; and att^pted to address some re- 
monstrance on this act of manifest t}rranny. 

" Do as we have ordered,. Cousin !'' inter^ 
nipted the king, with more than usual peremp- 
toriness of tone ; and to cut short all rejoinder 
on the part of the count, he called his cham- 
berlains and valets, and directed them to duress 
him in all speed. 

When the confessor of the prison returned firom 
his visit of intercession to the Count of Valois, 
deeply afflicted with its result, and considering 
in what terms he could best prepare the unfor- 
tunate Severin for his fate, he found him in a 
crisis of fierce excitement. 

The previous day he had been calm apd 
as it were overwhelmed by the weight of an 
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inevitaUe eyil. But when, after having made 
his confession to the good priest, the latter 
infonned him who were the distinguished per- 
sonages whose flight he had assisted, and that 
Ee.saw a clear means, if time were but affi)rded, 
of proving his innocence and that of Lydorie, 
an uneasy and anxious feeling of delight seemed 
(0 possess him. The poignant impatience which 
succeeded during the night and on the follow, 
ing morning, caused an agitation approaching to 
delirium. 

At length the door of his dungeon was once 
more opened. The old priest appeared. His 
sorrowful looks and eyes filled with tears told 
the condemned youth that no hope was left him. 

Then it was that the ungovernable rage of 
despair completely o'^ermastered Severin. He 
sprang from end to end of his dungeon, he 
lagged and clanked his chains, he struck his 
head against the walls, and vociferated screams 
and imprecations. Neither the gentle voice of 
the priest nor the robust exertions of the gaoler 
had power to cahn his fiiry, till he sunk bleeding 
and exhausted at their feet. 

^- Oh, my son, my son !'' exclaimed the lioJy 

x3 
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man, ^^ If human power condemns and pimiahes 
us wrongfully, is not the justice of Heaven wait- 
ing to recompense us for our sufferings here be* 
low? Accept, with resignation, the crown of 
thorns of mortal woe, to receive one of rnifinling 
glory hereafter ! Think of your manifold sins, my 
son, and repent in time P 

^^ And she, she! What are her sins ? She, who 
is pure as the angels of heaven f And they are 
going to destroy that beautiftd fisrm, in open day 
and in the gaze of the monstrous brutality of 
mankind! Let me loose — set me freel There is 
no justice on earth or in heaven !^^ 

At this blasphemy the saintly old man signed 
himself devoutly with the sign of the crofls* and 
vowed a nine days'* office to Our Lady of Grace, 
if by her powerful influence she deigned to save 
the poor sufferer from such an excess of despair. 

^^ Oh, my dear child,^ resumed he with great 
emotion, ^^ do not die in blasphemy and as 
abandoned miscreants might die ! Reject not the 
holy palm of martyrdom in virtuous cause, which 
the blessed angels prepare for you. Innocence is 
virtue, and you are innocent ! Oh, die not thus ! 
For such a death would be to inflict on me, who 
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iiave laboured night and day to console, as I 

could not save you, an everlasting recollection of 

anguish.^ 
'^ Oh paffdon, pardon, holy &ther - ^^^ ^^ is 

Bpj&ightfiil to think o[l — Oh ! if I could die 
alone! But she! she!"" 

At length the good priest contrived to bring 
the suffering ydUth to a state of comparative 
cdm ; and whcA the executioners came to lead 
him aif ay, they found him kneeling before the 
holy man, who stooped over him, blessed him, 
and wept aloud. 

According to the custom of those barbarous 
times, when every outrage was added to embitter 
the pangs of tyranny^s victim, the prisoner was 
bound on a hurdle and thus drawn amidst the 
insults of the populace to the church of Notre 
Dame, where, according to the orders of the 
King, }^e was to undergo the species of penance 
knewo by the name of amende honorable. An 
immense crowd filled the church in all parts ; 
and contrary to custom in like cases, Severin 
was I^d into the choir, across which a long black 
curtain was suspended, as if to add gloom to the 
melancholy scene. 
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While Severin was placed upon his knees in. 
front of the curtain, it was slowly drawn on one 
side, and Lydorie, dressed in the splendid ap^ 
parel of a bride, suddenly rushed forward and 
with a hysteric scream of joy threw herself into 
her lover^s arms. Severin quite overcome, lost 
for a while all sense of woe or joy. 

When he came to himself, Lydorie was still 
there, supporting his wounded head, embracing 
his forehead and bathing it with tears of rap- 
ture mixed with dread. Many persons richly 
clad, among whom were ladies who wept and 
smiled at once, surrounded Severin. His arms 
were released from their cords, and they had 
instinctively folded themselves round Lydorie's 
waist. 

The King — ^for Charles himself was present — 
gased on the scene with the interest which the 
author of a mystery might have taken in the 
representation of his work, while it was acted by 
the holy brothers of his convent. 

" Now, my Lord Bishop," said he to a pre- 
late who stood by in fiiU pontificals — " now cele- 
brate the marriage; the time is come! — And 
h^e is the dowry which we give with our royal 
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lumd to this noble dame, fiill restitution of her 
rights, fiill reparation for her honour, full en- 
joyment of lands, estates, and privileges falsely 
forfeited to the crown. And here is a patent 
of nobility for this brave and injured youth in 
Hame of our dearly cherished sister^ the Queen 
Regent of England. For be it known to all 
men, that it was he who saved this beloved 
aster from danger and perhaps death) when we 
were most treacherously instigated to wrath 
against her. But this, alas ! is the fate of princes 
—too often do wicked coimsellors make them 
walk in evU ways ! 

" My Lord Robert of Artois,**' continued the 
wUy Kuig, after a lod^-drawn sigh and turning 
to a young prince who stood at his side — ^' it 
was not you assuredly who wert cause of this our 
almost fatal error. Your voice was always raised 
in favour of our dear sister, and we thank you 
for it now. To you then be entrusted the joyful 
task of communicating the description of this 
scene to Isabelle of England. Tell her how 
truly and how well her brave preserver has found 
protection and gratitude at my hands ! 

'^ And now, my Lord Bishop, proceed. And 
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with this ring, the gift of my ever-beloyed sister 
to this gallant youth and which has served to 
discover the mystery so nearly fiital, be the nup- 
tial rites performed.^ 

The marriage was duly celebrated. The 
monarch and his court retired. Severin and Ly- 
dorie were escorted in triumph to a richly deco- 
rated suite of apartments, prepared in the royal 
palace. And the populace, who had so lately 
hurled their insults and imprecations so unspar- 
ingly on an innocent victim, were now with much 
difiSculty restrained from tearing in pieces the 
judge who had condemned him and who had 
been attracted by curiosity to his window to see 
the triumphant procession as it passed. 
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" Knowest thou, Jam Steen, if yonder skiff in 
the offing be the craft of Peter Meerman ; she 
that has been four days missing — as might well 
be looked for from her sailing out on Friday ?*^ 

^^Hadst thou only used thy sound eye and 
not strove to blink through the other, thou hadst 
seen that her sharp keel and upper rigging are 
not Flemish,'' answered gruffly the man thus 
questioned. "Aye, as I thought,'' continued 
he, after having attentively peered at the vessel 
through his half-closed hand, " she is certainly 
English, and "^ 

" I think so too," said the first speaker, in- 
terrupting the sentence, "and it is that that 
made me so dubious, for it seems marvellous 
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Strange that one of King Edwards's ships should 
venture on our shores since the Bbick Lady's 
seizure of the wools, and his reprisals.^ 

It was in a solitary spot on the coast of Flan- 
ders that the preceding dialogue took place be- 
tween two fish^rmen^ who, while they w^re em- 
ployed in drying their nets on the strand, watched 
what would to a landsman^s eye have seemed but 
the shadow of a ship on the distant horizon. 
The view around was bleak and wild. The only 
evidences of vegetation were a few stunted briars, 
with here and there a thistle struggling thrpu^ 
the sterile soil, which occasionally rose i|ito kre^ 
gular ridges that served as a boundary to the 
encroachments of the sea. But for these natural 
dykes it would long before have totally inujadate4 
a district so flat that those ungraceful inequali<* 
ties served as a relief to the dreary and wide- 
spread desolation. The signs of humai^ occu-i 
pation were confined to a few oven«-Uke hut^ 
scattered on the sands, the abodes of 9000^ of 
that amphibious class to which belonged the two 
individuals whose conversation we have just re- 
ported. 

*^ Hey ! what now? — ^'Tis a signal for a boat^^ 
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continued the first of those speakers, resuming the 
subject and answering his own question, while he 
dropped the net he had been handling and hur- 
ried to the beach. The signal was not unob- 
served by others, nor disregarded by any. In a 
little while three boats were seen plying towards 
the vessel, two of them guided by our collo- 
quists, and presently a fourth appeared from a 
more distant point. 

When Jam Steen, in his little and clumsily 
built boat regained the beach, it was freighted 
with a lady extended on a kind of couch, her 
he^d carefkUy supported by a man dressed in a 
doth of Bruges mantle, trimmed with minivar, 
and a velvet toque garnished with a heron's fea- 
ther. Another, in the costume of a Knight 
Templar, idded this person to render the short 
course of the boat as little fiitiguing as might be 
to the sick lady, who by the richness of her at- 
tire seemed to be of high rank. The three other 
boats were filled with attendants and baggage ; 
bat the notice of the stragglers who, one by one, 
collected on the beach, was particularly attracted 
by two Africans, whose woolly heads and unpre- 
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possessing visages funushed a theme of revolting 
wonderment to the untravelled Plemings. 

As the Templar and his companion came on 
shore the crowd gradually fixed their attention 
on the latter, who, having thrown off his cloak, 
appeared habited in the fashion of the Low 
Countries ; but his tunic and hose were of the 
finest materials, while a massive gold chain and 
rich medallion stamped authority on his air of 
proud command. His short and grizsled hair, 
his thick moustache, and marked and prominent 
features soon, in fact, caused him to be recog- 
nised as Guy de Dampier, Count, of Flanders. 
His attendants quickly placed his lady-wife in a 
litter, hastily prepared ; but scarcely was it put 
in motion, in the direction of Bruges, accompa- 
nied by the Coimt and his companion and fol- 
lowed by gazing groups, than it was met by a 
new comer, who approached Count Guy with 
an exclamation of surprise, while he folded him 
in an embrace of dubious cordiality, and gave 
a salute rather familiar thim friendly to the 
Countess. 

" What, Baldwin ! You here to greet my un- 
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looked-for coming?^ exclaimed the Count, break- 
ing from the loosely clasped arms of his half- 
brother. How is it with you, and how with the 
Lady Mai^erite, our mother P''*^' 

" For myself, Guy, I am as usual, neither well 
nor ill, neither rejoicing nor sorrowing, enjoying 
nought yet venting no complaint, filling a'high 
station as though it were not mine, and zealously 
performing duties which it seems a mistake of 
fate to have imposed on me. As for our — your 
mother, let me rather say, she has ever since 
your departure held on her harsh and rigid 
course. Shut up in the close recesses of her pa- 
lace, scarcely seen, never heard, the darkest gloom 
oppresses her. ' Subjects, duties, glory, seem all 
alike forgotten or despised."" 

^^ And this affair about the seizure of English 
wool, of which I heard obscurely in yon vessel?" 
inquired the Count anxiously. 

"Alas!" said Baldwin, "our mother, impe- 
rious as inexorable, has hurried on that ruinous 
measure and scorns to flinch from the evils it 
provokes. The embassy to England for pay- 
ment of the old-claimed subsidy was indignantly 
re^ed. King Henry, though old and feeble. 
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spiritedly rejected the demand. The Lady Mar- 
guerite, rousing for a moment from the leihaargy 
of grief, seised on every cargo, every T)ale, every 
bundle of English wool within the state, though 
much of it had passed into the hands of h^ own 
subjects.'*^ 

^^ And was there none near her, Baldwin, not 
one to urge the madness of the measure/ To 
shew the ruin of exasperating our most powerful 
neighbour, whose alliance is a vital necessity of 
our existence P Without English wod, our manu- 
factories may crumble and our weavers starve ! ^ 

" You, Coimt of Flanders, by your firmness 
and your martial character, have, I must own, 
obtained much influence over the mind of the 
Lady Marguerite; bom as you were of her 
second and less unfortunate marriage than 
that which gave me birth,^ replied Baldwin of 
Aresnes. ^^ And yet I^m not at all assured that 
had even you been here to interfere with the 
first movement of her resentment against the 
King of England, that the claws of yoiu* Lion 
had not been clipped as close as the tongue and 
nails of my brother'^s Griflin here, when he dared 
to oppose her will. Bethink you then what 
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Would have beeto mj fate, whose very name re- 
calls the kjiiries ^he suffered from my unhappy 
parent, had I once dared to interfere !^ 
• *^ Enough, enough, good Baldwin. I know 
too well, that towards thee and thy haughty bro- 
ther no mother'^s love glows in her bosom. Yet, 
methought, as she is not ignorant of thy ability 
in the tramsaction of our court affairs, she might 
perchance hiave listened to thy counsel. But 
teH'me then, what followed upon the seizure of 
the wools P'' inquired Sir Guy de Dampier. 

** Befbrie any other steps were taken on the 
paM oiF the English, King Henry died,"" re- 
plied Baldwin. ^^ But Edward, his successor, still 
absent on the crusade, sent orders that all our 
vessels in the English ports; together with the 
Flemish taierdhahdize of every description which 
wais found within his territory, should be seized 
atid sold, and that the money arising from their 
sale should be divided among those whose goods 
had been confiscated here ; and yet more, he for- 
bade any farther exportations.*^ 

** But we can still get their wools from Bra- 
baMj from Holland, and from Germany ?"" 

" Nay, nay, think not that England's king. 
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aided as he is by his futhfiil counsellors the 
Commons .and rich burgesses, is to be thus over- 
reached." 

'^ Why not r* impatiently asked Count Guy. 

*^ Because,**^ replied Baldwin, " when they 
found we made large purchases firom Antwerp^ 
Flushing, and Hamburg, the King of England 
issued an edict to forbid the exportation of wool 
and wool feUs altogether; and he has besides 
now invited our artisans to go over with their 
looms to England, where a large premium and 
pow^rfid protection await to welcome them.^ 

^^And do the greasy varlets, forgetting our 
protection, seek another master ?" asked the 
Count, angrily. 

^^Whra want and misery stare him in the 
face, when the hungry manufacturer finds by 
the privation of his food no strength of body to 
support the mind^s resolve ; when he sees his 
infants starving around him "^ 

^^ Enough, enough !" cried the Count, stamping 
furiously, but his brother firmly continued : 

^^ Add to this information, your knowledge of 
the Flemish character. Free even to madness 
with their governors, and proud of their loyalty^ 
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as floon.as they deem themselves opprectfied, their 
damours are ^proportionably loud, and epithets 
of the most injurious nature are lavished on those 
to whom they impute their wrongs. Our mother, 
though she has given them many useful laws, 
and has bestowed so many regulations advan- 
tageous to their commerce, lives, like some 
eastern despot, enclosed within her palace ; sel- 
dom viewed, even by the Hainaulters among 
whom she resides, and never visible to the Flem- 
ings, whose counts of former times have lived 
among them, followed their usages, and conform- 
ed to their characters, and have at least listened 
to their complaints, if they could not redress 
their grievances. The people have therefore 
taken the Lady Marguerite in abhorrence.^^ 

" Abhorrence !'' 

" Yes, Guy : though she be my mother, and 
as such commands my duty, however little she be 
sensible to the claims of nature, His necessary 
that you know the truth. They speak of her as 
one entirely destitute of natural sensibility : they 
palliate my father^s severity — nay, frown not. 
Count of Flanders, — they hint at some dark 
practices, and they designate her so frequently by 

VOL. I. M 
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the epithet ef the ^ Black Ladj\ that msBy, I am 
persuaded, both m Hwundt and Flanders, are 
ignorant that this is not really her title.^ 

Count 6ny looked the astonishment he really 
felt. For some moments he remained edlent, 
pondering over all that had been said, and then 
changing the conversation, asked, *" And have 
many left our coast for England ?^ 

^^ The edict is of too recent a date to have 
been very widely extensive in its effiscts. Two or 
three families of Bruges have been imprisoned, 
detected in their efforts to exx>atriate themselves. 
But what avails itP Hunger is stronger than 
prison walls! There are continually wateh^ 
for the arrival of ^strange vessels, and it was the 
intelligence that one of English seeming was in 
sight that brought me to the coast***^ 

^^ And the Countess ?^^ said Count Guy. 

^^ I have already said, and you need not be 
told, that unsupported by you, Count of Flanders, 
I dare not seek to tell her vexatious news^^ re- 
plied Baldwin. 

" Tut, tut, man. Do I not know that your 
politics reach to the inmost recesses of her pa- 
lace T'* observed the Count, laughing. 
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^^ If it be SO, I resenre die secret for confes- 
sion ; and I think that you have not yet taken 
the tonsure,^ replied Baldwin, in the same 

tone. 
" And my rich town of Bruges ?'' said Guy, 

with some hesitation. 

" Nay, Guy, spare me, I pray you, the morti- 
fication of telling you of what your own eyes will 
too soon read. But more than all, I fear Ed- 
ward'^s anger." 

"FearP exclaimed the Count, haughtily, "/ 
fear him not, but I dread the effects of his mea- 
aures^ up<m the trade and consequent prosperity 
of my country.*** 

" Pardon me, Guy, if I have used a word un- 
fit for the ears of one educated in the court of 
the noble Henry of Brabant, and who has fought 
with so much glory in the Holy Land. But now 
let me ask, how is it that you are here landed on 
this wild spot, brought by an English ship; 
without troops, almost without attendants, and 
of all the noble companions of your departure, 
how comes it that not one returns; that your 
only gossips are a woman and a Templar, and 
that you have doffed your knightly harness P**^ 

m2 
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I'll tell thee, Baldwin. After St. Louis's 
death ^ began Count Guy. 

" St. Louis !*" interrupted his auditor. " Then 
the diiFerent reports of the disastrous issue of the 
expedition are but too true ?^ 

" Yes, he's dead,'' replied Count Guy. " And 
lie died not in the front of battle beneath the 
enemies' attack, when his surrounding warriors 
might have raised a ]y)ble monument to his fame 
in the dead bodies of his foes piled up around 
him, but he drooped, wasted and worn by the 
burning sun and horrid climate; and he died 
surrounded by puling monks and weeping women, 
and warriors worse than either, who cried to bear 
them company r 

^' Then France, as well as England, has a new 
king. Think you not that Philip will give up 
Labrosse ?" asked Baldwin. 

" Believe it not, for though I hunted the dy- 
ing Louis almost to his grave — though I appealed 
to his justice — though I besought him not to 
permit his son to begin his reign by protracting 
an act of injustice towards the first high vassal 
of the crown — though I took upon me your cha- 
. racter, and represented how degrading to France 
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. it tras, to stake at once its peace and honour upon 
the detention of a miserable barber ^ all my argu* 
ments were unavailing. But I will. have my re- 
venge ! I swore unalterable, deadly hatred to- 
wards his son ; and may this right hand fail me 
if I forget the oath !"* 

So much was the Count agitated while makfaig 
this narration, that every muscle in his stout 
frame seemed in motion, and his hands clenched 
and unclenched with a rapid nervous agitation* 

An indescribable emotion played upon the 
countenance of Baldwin. Yet, though his coun- 
tenance was radiant with a smile, his mouth was 
dosely compressed. He remained silent, while 
Count Guy seemed glad to drop the conversa- 
tion ; and turned his eyes on the crowd by whom 
he was surrounded. The survey was any thing 
but pleasing. No frank and loyal cry, as of old, 
hailed the presence of the prince. But a dis- 
contented murmur ran along the stragglers who 
still kept on his path, as he and his cortege 
moved away. As they approached Bruges, with 
its wooden, party-coloured houses, the numbers 
increased, but yet no friendly greeting met his 
ear, greedy of the expected sounds. The streets 
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were thronged with loungers, not as in former 
times, when the busy multitude, mther in care- 
less haste or with engrossed countoumces, pur- 
sued their path of pleasure or of gain ; but each 
now paused, with wttidering gaze, to spy his 
neighbour's bearing, or peer on the stranger with 
the vacant look of hopeless, thriftless idl^iess. 
The creaking and humming sound of the loom 
no longer gave evidence tibat the h<Mises were 
filled with busy hands, each one bringing nckts 
and support to the. state; but the oiled paper, 
which at that time supplied the place of ^dndow- 
glass in most of the bmgesses' houses, hanging 
in torn strips and fluttering in rags to the wind 
which rushed through the tenantlefis manufiw^to- 
ries, seemed to the troubled view of Count Gvy 
as if hung out to mock his entry, in place of the 

m 

silken penncms of other and better days.. .;. 

The spacious inarket*place discovered men, 
women, and children placed hi quiet endurance 
on the bare earth, supported by the rough walls 
of the surrounding houses. The CLoth'-house was 
shut up ; and the Watar-mart, an immense haD, 
through whose extenrive walls. a canal poured its 
dsedient waters, was entirely dosed, and gave no 
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sign whatever of the store of wealth which was 
formerly unshipped within its shelter. All spoke 
the ruin which had followed his short absence. 

" And this,'' he cried, " is the winding up of 
the eighth crusade, so proudly undertaken, and so 
boldly supported. My wife's health enfeebled, 
my own treasures buried in the ocean, my brave 
fdkwers gone to guard it there, or left to rot in 
Pagan lands i And here, wh^e I had at least 
trusted to find repose after such trials, I meet at 
eadi fitep some memento of my people's lost love 
and wasted treasure !" 

He descended at the ancient palace of the 
eounts of Bniges, instead of the more princely 
rendence of Winendale, which was a short dis- 
tance from the city, and whose twelve fcxrtified 
towers, together with the magnificent draw- 
bridge and other suitable appurtenances, ren* 
d^red it the most costly and remarkable building 
in the Low Countries. 
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CHAPTER II, 



The Count and his two companions were soon 
seated at table, in an apartment fitted up in a 
style worthy of the richest country in Europe, 
for so Flanders was then considered. The waDs 
of the spacious apartment in which the Count 
had chosen to repose and refiresh himself and 
his friends, were hung with the gilt leather which 
was then one of the staple commodities of Bruges; 
the chairs being also covered with the same rich 
material, then of recent invention. The win- 
dows, though high and narrow, and composed of 
stained glass, were so numerous, that the light, 
though softened, was not obscured. The rays of 
a splendid autumnal sun, playing on the gro- 
tesque gilding of the hangings, reflecting the 
rich tints of the coloured glass, produced a 
gay and pleasing effect. But the Count himself 
was moody, and vainly endeavoured to shake off 
the gloom which the untoward events of the 
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last few months had produced. At length, fill- 
ing his goblet and inviting his companions to 
do the same, he said, somewhat abruptly, to 
Baldwin — " Think you the leech who has been 
sent to the Lady Gertrude has skill to treat a 
malady unlike those of our colder climes ?^ 

" Our mother is so assured of his well-prac- 
tised skill, that she thinks to invite him to Mons, 
and she only delays it, seeing that she is herself 
almost exempt from those trials that demand his 
care," replied Baldwin. 

Count Guy left the room. 

The Templar, after a moment of thoughtful- 
ness, said, ^^ Count Baldwin, is then Master 
Labrosse, who formerly enjoyed the confidence 
of the Lady Marguerite, dead ?" 

" It must be many years since you were in 
these countries, Sir Knight, if you needs be told 
that Labrosse left Hainault, and threw himself 
upon the protection of the King of France. He 
died at Paris, but his son was so much fa- 
voured by the late monarch, that he is sup- 
posed to be on the road to the highest prefer- 
ments.'^ 

m3 
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The Templar paused again before he asked, 
^^ What could induce Labrosse to quit the pro* 
tection of the Countess ?'^ 

" He was employed by my mother in a very 
delicate affair ; and distrusting her promises, or 
having been previously gained by others, be- 
trayed her.'' 

The Templar was again silent for a few mi^ 
nutes. He rose and walked some turns quickly 
up and down the immense apartment, as if in^ 
solute. At length he stopped short, directly in 
front of his companion, and sud, ^^ Remember 
you the beautiful Ada, your father's ward ?'^ 

Baldwin started, and the Templar thought he 
perceived him shudder. ^^ Too well I do remem- 
ber her,'' replied he. 

^^ And does she still exist?" said the Templar, 
leaning so forwar^^ his anxiety for Baldwin's 
reply, that he almost touched him. 

The politic Baldwin paused a few moments, 
and th«i replied evasively, 

^^ If you knew her, you must also be aware, 
that soon after the unfortunate divorce which 
deprived us of our birthright, though we were 
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Mdmowledged to be Intimate, she quitted the 
ptotectioii of the Countess my mother.^^ 

^ And hftve you not heard of her since 
that time i'^ said die Templar, somewhat im^ 
patiently. 

" They say that she wait to the Holy Land,^ 
rq>lied Baldwin ; ^^ but I am quite ignorant of 
her fete.'' 

The Templar drew yet nearer, and lowering 
his Toioe almost to a whisper, said, ^^ Did she 
not perish in tSie dungeons of Mons ?^ 

Baldwin, rising slowly from his chair, faced the 
Templar, and said, ^^ No, Sir Knight ! of that 
crime, at least, the Lady Marguerite is inno-^ 
eent*^ While he thus spoke, his face flushed 
crimson, and his voice expressed ait once surprise 
and kidignation. 

The Templar extended Jua hand to Baldwin, 
and said,, ^^ Enough, younPman, I am satisfied^ 
I knew your fiither.'' 

" My father T repeated D'Avesne?, taking 
the extended hand, ^^ and can you then lift the 
veil that conceals ilie mystery of his fate ? "^ 

'* That can I,'' said the Templar ; " for 'twas. 
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I that closed his eyes* It was I who heard his last 
words, and who am the bearer of his blessiDg.*" 
" Then he is dead r said Baldwin. " Oh ! 
what a singular fate is mine t The second son of 
a Countess with three princely dominions, I am 
' 8(m8 terrey though my younger brother be a 
rich and powerfid prince and heir of my mother^s 
broad lands. The legitimate bom of a mar- 
riage that our church disowns, with both father 
and mother in existence, alas ! I never knew 
the love of either. My mother hates me, and 
yet her most complicated business all goes 
through my hands !^' 

^^ The behests of Heaven are just, though 
inscrutable r exclaimed the Templar. " Your 
father died a hermit and a penitent, in a distant 
land. Listen to one passage of his life, which 
may palliate his jmning cruelty in flying h^ 
wife, and abandoni^you his child. Just a£taf 
your birth, your father was called to France. 
Returning olie evening from the vesper service 
in the cathedral of Laon, he was accosted by a 
Moorish minstrel, who throwing himself in his 
jk path, presented to him a ring and implored 
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him to save the owner. He knew it at once, 
for the Emperor Baldwin'^s ^ 

" My mother's father !'' 

The Templar continued, without Jbeeding the 
interruption. — "The disguised minstrel, who was 
no other than the Queen of Bulgaria, who had 
freed your grandfather from his captivity, having 
loved him with a sister's love ^" 

" Fame says with a criminal passion. Sir 
Templar." 

" I know it," said the Templar calmly. " But 
were you acquainted with the evidences to which 
your father was compelled to yield, you might 
judge her less harshly. She became entirely a 
Christian. The jealous fiuy of the king, her 
husband^ left flight her only resource to escape 
an ignominious death, with total loss of honour. 
7hey fled together. Yeai^^^apsed ; and they 

to another amid 
the most savage tribes, ere they could reach the 
civilized lands of Europe. After unheard-of 
perils, Baldwin arrived at the castle of Avesnes, 
emaciated and feeble, and not to be recognized 
but by the eye of a wife, or a child. He sent to 
Marguerite a chaplet of holly, which had been 
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formerly blessed by St. GuthrecL Baldwin, she 
is your mother — but I must tell how her pride, 
and that dreadfiil selfishness which has so per- 
Terted her better nature, revolted firom acknow- 
lading him ; and while the aged greyhound which 
he had reared fawned upon, his daughter spiuned 
him firom the door ; and when the poor old man 
indignantly refused to quit the castle, he was im- 
prisoned in the deepest dungeon.^^ 

" O God, her father !" said Baldwin. 

The Templar continued — " The Moorish min- 
strel penetrated even to his prison* The guard 
who had formerly served him procured the im- 
plements for writing — he addressed a letter to 
your father.**' 

^^ And he saved the Emperor T said Baldwin, 
almost breathless. 

" Your father^w to the prison. The sene- 
schal led the way^^ne dungeon. « The Emperor 
was lifeless. Baldwin, he had be^ hangedy like 
a common felon l**' 

^^ God ! and this monster still exists ! And I am 
her child ! And I yet wonder that brother ha» 
lifted his arm against brother. That woe and 
misery ^e our portion !^ ; • 
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^^ Can you wonder that his wife became hate- 
fill to your father ?'" said the Templar. " From 
that moment he felt his accursed destiny, he 
sought to break his marriage. He threw himself 
on the FontiBTs mercy, and obtained a divorce. 
But ere the tedious delays of the spiritual courts 
were overcome, another passion had taken firm 
and &tal possession of your father'^s heart.^ 

" Ah r said Baldwin, '* the .unhappy Ada.^ 
The Templar made no reply, while his conw 
panion continued — *^ And for this fatal and cri* 
minal^ passion he forgot his children — left us to 
a mother'^s — ^to such a mother's hate !'' * 

^^ Young man, you condemn with the coldnesd 
ofa Stoic—'' 

" I feel, with the bitterness of a victim !" 

^^ Listen awhile. When Ada was first intror 
duced to the castle, to your fiber's guardianship, 
die was in the earliest dawn of beauty. All the 
graces of youth were united in her person. Her 
winning gentleness was particularly pleasing to 
the Countess, who kept her continually in her 
presence. Your father gazed upon her till a 
guilty passion filled his heart. He thought of 
the ties that should have soured her from his 
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love. Alas ! he could see only the stiff and 
haughty Marguerite, with the blood of her pa- 
rent on her forehead ^ 

^^But us his children, young and then in- 
nocent,^ said Baldwin. 

" We are none of us innocent in the eyes of 
the pure Being who suffers in our sins,^ said the 
Templar, mildly crossing himself "He did 
think upon his children, but the image of the 
young and then equally innocent Ada continu- 
ally stood between him and them. Yes, honour, 
duty, and virtue were aft outraged in these 
thoughts. His conscience spoke aloud, he 
writhed beneath its stroke, but he did not fly 
the dangerous Ada. He wept, but the tears he 
shed were those of a guilty passion. Ada dis- 
covered her guardian'^s sufferings, and her bosom 
was filled with compassion. Perceiving that he 
desired to hide his griefs from the Lady Mar*- 
guerite, that he looked upon her with kindness, 
she caressingly attempted to console him. She 
entreated him to tell her the cause of his grief. 
He cast down his eyes and remained silent. She 
took his hand with renewed entreaty, he snatched 
it fix)m her, and tore himself away. 
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When they next met, her eyes sought his 
with the soft glance of sympathetic inquiry, but 
she spoke not, perhaps timidity kept her silent ; 
perhaps a deeper feeling. But he spoke not. 
His melancholy increased. Many days passed 
away, and she dai^d not question him on his si*- 
lent sorrow ; but one day, overcome by anxiety, 
when they were quite alone, she ventured to 
question him again. He lifted his moumfiil 
eyes to her ingenuous countenance, ' I love 
you, Ada,' he said, in a hollow and guilty tone. 
^ I have only one resource to save me from 
the frightful abyss on which I stand — Death !^ 
She trembled, — she endeavoured to load him 
with the malediction his guilty passion seemed 
to merit. But a crowd of feelings pressed on her 
heart. She feared they might— Alas! she too 
surely felt they would — ^recoil on herself. She 
pacriicipated in his crime !'^ 

Here the Templar paused. ^^AlasT said 
Baldwin, ^^ I can fill the next clause in your 
story, for often has it been made the subject of 
conversation in my mother^s household. My 
fiither fell sick, and the Countess made Ada 
nurse him« Yet it is only now I learn that his 
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illness proceeded from the struggle of conflicting 
feeUngs."^ 

^^ And do you remember that ?^ inquired the 
Templar, surprised. 

** '^Tis so faint and distant that it seems an ill- 
imagined dream, rather than an assured truth 
that my remanbrance warrants.^ 

^^ It was this,^ said the Tanplar, *^ that ruined 
both your fath^ and the unhaj^y object af his 
passion, as you are about to hear. One day 
when she was quite alone with him, the invalid 
lifted his heavy eyes to h^^s, and said in a faint 
voice : ^ O, Ada ! I am devoured by a fever that 
ocnsumes my heart. Could I only onoe press 
my burning lips to thine — only <aice receive the 
Idss of lorgtveness from thee, I should die c<»- 
tmC She replied not.. Bmt perceiving that the 
eyes of the invalid w^reconstapdy fixed on hesrs, 
she bent down towards the bed and pressed her 
cold pale lips to his^ saying, while hex voice 
trembled with the feelings that thrilled throi^ 
her heart and agitated her inmost soul, ^O, 
that I could die with thee ! — I Ipve thee !' 

^^ He pressed her to his heart, and turning his 
eyes from her, fell into a deep and mourqlul 
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silence. ^ Then,^ eried Ada, in a voice in which 
despair penetrated through the hope she sought 
to impart, ^ wilt thou not reyive. WHt thou not 
live f(x me ?r— I love thee !^ The next morning 
he was better. In iSxee days he was atttirely 
recovered* You know what followed.'" 

^^ Too well, notwithstanding my early age, do 
I r^nember what has been a source of such last- 
ing misery. And plainly do I recall- the malady 
which seemed to wear and waste my father^s life, 
before, the diviKrce pronounced by the Court of 
BAjme arrived. And you, doubtless, are aware 
that the same decree which pronounced my &- 
dier's divorce, declared our legitimacy ? I wept 
my &ther^s Joss, but my mother yet remained. 
Though eyea then but little of that kindly love 
whioh animates a mother's feelings was hers. 
We were attended to, but never with that ardent 
t^d^mess which more gentle natures display. 
Yet Ada, after my £gither^s departure, remained 
to love and to caress us. But, oh ! when Ada 
fled, iiever shall I forget the storm of passion 
that rent my mother^s bosom. For months she 
would not see us, and when she did, 'twas only, 
she declared, that we might learn to hate and 
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€mne our fiither ! When die -mide a second 
dunce, William de BoorlNm Dampierre, a ample 
knight, and when his children came to dispute 
onr rights, my brother, Jean d^Avesnes, was 
taken by the Count of Holland and reared as a 
warrior, while I was left alone, to pine and want 
a mother'^s loye. Mine had quite forgot to smile. 
Companion she had none, save the sad sullen 
discontent which preyed upon her nature. She 
seldom spoke except to give an order. She 
knew no sympathy, nought of one feeling that 
humanixes our nature. Even in her marriage 
with Sir William, no communion of thought or 
sentiment arose ; they seemed to meet only at 
table. Nought touched her nigged nature, either 
in approbation or dislike. The riches of the 
court, the charms of nature, the glory of her hus- 
band, who was the first warrior of his age, were 
to her as the vapour of the morning. She sought 
Ada every where. She soi^ht my fiither, whose 
fate became a mystery to all. At length, by the 
death of her sister Jane, these fine dominions 
fell under her sway, but not until Dampierre too 
was dead : and her pursuit of Ada, which had 
been never slackened, became successful. She 
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was brought a prisoner to Mons* I was not pre* 
sent at their interview, but they say, the ^ Blade 
Lady' smUedT 

^And AdaP^ said the Templar, somewhat 
impatiently. 

^^Ada was confined and watched with the 
closest attention,^ continued Baldwin. ^^ La- 
brosse attended her ; I confess, I thought, for 
some dark purpose. How he lost my mother's 
confidence, and why he fled to France, is still a 
mystery to me.*" 

'* That mystery I can elucidate,'' said the 
Templar. " When Ada fell into the power of 
the Countess, she was pregnant. Unsuspicious of 
this circumstance, and deceiyed by the symptoms 
of h^r state. Marguerite feared her health in 
danger, and that she should lose her victim. La- 
brosse soon discovered the truth ; and the Count- 
ess gloried in the possession of two victims in- 
stead of one. He was appointed to take the 
child upon its birth. / saved the child.-— But 
Ada 1 tell me of her." 

" Where is the boy ?" said Baldwin. 

" The time is not yet come to bring him for- 
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wtrd,^ replied the Templar, impatiently, '^ tell 
of Ada's fate."" 

" The Lady Marguerite, you are well aware, 
was served from fear, and therefore badly obeyed. 
I found a means to send away her guards, and 
without being suspected myself, I set her free, for 
ahe had been kind to me. It was all I dared to 
do ; the guards dared not acknowledge their ab- 
sence from their post; and this circumstance has 
thrown an air of mystery over the whole adven- 
ture, which has given rise to various reports. 
Some say that she was murdered here, and that 
her spirit walks ^" 

" And'have you never heard of her since?" 
inquired the Templar. 

" Never of her nor of my father, except that 
her spirit has been seen in Brabant, wandering 
on the confines of our Hainault.^' 

" How say you, Brabant Y^ inquired the Tem- 
plar, thoughtfully. 

" Yes, Sir Templar, such was the report. 
But I, who cannot think that the grave yields up 
its dead, or that the spirit unembodied walks 
with men '^ 
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The Templar scsrcely appeared to hear this re- 
mark, and he interrupted the speaker abruptly, 
^* And did the Countess then never suspect the 
part you took in Ada^s flight ?^ 

^^ Alas ! I have sometimes thought the hate 
with which I have so constantly been pursued 
has become more deadly since her escape/^ re- 
plied d''Avesnes. 

^^ But how, if she hates you thus, is it that 
she so trusts you ?^ 

" 'Tis dire necessity, Sir Templar. So close 
does she live enclosed within the walls of her 
castle ; so much she hates the sight of human 
kind, and more than all, the talk of glorious 
deeds, that men of talent, spirit, or probity have 
no means of finding access to her, from the sim- 
ple reason that she knows them not, and will 
not know them. Guy de Dampierre, when he 
learned his trade of arms, learnt not to read or 
write. As to me, neglected by my mother, the 
Bishop of Liege, her suzerain lord, proposed to 
rear me for the church. This too, had been my 
father's intention. But I would not risk my &- 
ther'fi fate and faults, for he was a secularized 
dean. Therefore I returned to my mother^s ^ad 
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residence, and thus have I insensibly crept into 
employment, and have become so necessary that 
they cannot, if they would, replace me. The 
Lady Marguerite is distrustfiil. I have no power, 
no warriors, or warlike knowledge. Count Guy 
has both. She knows I love him not^ and there- 
fore "" 

" And Count Guy,^ pursued the Templar, 
^^ does he feel or act as a brother ?^ 

" Think you. Sir Templar, that he can for- 
get or forgive being vanquished at Eapellen, 
being made our prisoner, and being kindly 
treated ? Besides he loves his mother, because 
he fears her, and ^eads even now to lose his 
heritage which he has usurped. He thinks that 
France, when he or Marguerite dies, will re- 
place me or my brother in our rights. His 
mother excites his resentment against France, 
by cherishing this fear, for they have harboured 
Labrosse — Oh, how a dawn of light breaks in 
upon me — she thinks that Ada'^s child ^ 

" Hush, hush, Sir ! The walls of palaces have 
ears !*" said the Templar, in a low voice. " There 
is yet a mystery about this Labrosse, and his 
connexion with that court, which I cannot fa- 
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thorn yetP Then, after a pause of a few mo- 
ments, he added, *^ Said you not that it was in 
the state of Brabant that Ada^s spirit walks ?^^ 

^^ And believe you, Sir Knight, in those old 
wives^ tales ?^ said Baldwin, contemptuously. 

" 'Tis strange T said the Templar, thought- 
fuDy. 

Baldwin^s countenance expressed a mixture of 
surprise and contempt, but he spoke not. 

*' Young man," said the Templar, solemnly, 
*^ ridicule not what thou dost not understand. 
I tell thee, that if Ada be permitted to return to 
earth, ''tis there her spirit would assiu'edly be 
found. Be silent and be secret on this our con- 
versation. I go to Brabant ; but we shall meet 
ag^n.*" 

" To Brabant ?" said Baldwin. 

" Yes,'' replied the Templar, " to my convent 
at Brussels. Should you learn any more of 
Ada, or Labrosse, or of the court of France, in 
connexion with either, I may be able to serve 
you, in serving those who should be dear to 
you.'' 

" Dear to me !" said Baldwin, mournfully. 

VOL. I. N 
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<< Would that I could diyine the meaning of 
diat term, which seems to make the happincsB 
of heaven, if heavoi* there beT Here the 
Templar crossed himsel£ 

^^ Nay, Sir Templar, what can I know of 
love ? Think of my early days, when my little 
heart expanded towards my mother — ^when my 
little hands sought to eml»aoe her — to be re- 
pulsed with a cold shudder, sudi as women prove 
when an adder crosses their path ?^ said Bald- 
win, with concentrated feelings of Inttemess. 
^^ My brother was early severed from me. The 
Dampierres mocked my early feelings with such 
opprobrious terms as their mother had instigated 
them to use towards me.^^ 

^^ Did you then never see your father ? 
Never receive a token of his love ?^ inquired the 
Templar. 

^^ When the two Dampierres fell into our 
hands, in their expedition against Zealand; 
when the Countess, wild with fiiry that we had 
snatched from them not only Hainault, which 
John d^Avesnes^ my brother, must possess, but 
this rich golden fleece of Flanders; when Charles 
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of Anjoa was invited to win these states from 
OS her children; you know^the justice of our 
cause prevailed. This Charks, who has since 
become a miurderer to gain the crown he wears, 
▼as driven quite into France. A pilgrim from 
the Holy Land was sent by my father (so he 
said) and exhorted us to peace. My brother 
stoutly refused to yield up the advantages he 
had gained ; and I was of his mind. I shall 
never forget the majesty of look and manners 
this pilgrim then assumed. He adjured us for 
the love of Heaven, he threatened us with the 
pains of hell, if we yielded not to the Countess. 
In short, my brother released the Dampierres — 
and peace was concluded.''^ 

" And what said the pilgrim ?'' 

" He blessed, and left us,^^ 

" That pilgrim was thy father,"" said the 
Templar. 

" Most surely "^twas my father,'** said Baldwin, 
.after some moments of reflection. ^^ Did he not 
speak of my mother^s wrongs, though her guard- 
ian and husband ? It was indeed my father — 
he blessed us both. Oh, why did he not disclose 
himself to us ! ^Twould have been so sweet to 

n2 
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know and love him — ^why did he not disdoBi 
himself?^ 

^^ Since thou yet lovest him, think when thoc 
he loved come across you — Oh, think of hin 
and seek to deserve his blessing — adieu !^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

The summer had passed away, and winter was 
drawing towards its close. It was an evening in 
February, when a knight, clad in complete ar- 
mour, and followed by a single squire, paced 
slowly across the forest of Soignies, the ancient 
Sonien boschy then spreading far and wide over 
the extensive territory of Hainault They seemed 
to have missed their way ; nor was it extraordi- 
nary; for though the season was so far advanced, 
a heavy fall of snow, attended by a high wind, 
had succeeded to the clear hard firost that ushered 
in the day; so that the road, never too well 
tracked,, had now become quite imperceptible by 
the accumulation of snow-^lrifts. 

Upon the shield of the knight,, borne by his 
squire, was blazoned the Belgian Lion, at sight 
of which the enemies of the faith had so often 
trembled in Palestine. 

Their horses, though noble animals, seemed 
jaded and worried. ' The snow, which gathered 
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in balls under their feet at every step, became so 
troublesome as almost to prevent their advance, 
which in fact became so difficult, that the tra- 
vellers were glad to accept the shelter, poor as 
it was, afforded by a cluster of the forest trees, 
growing so closely together, that their trui^ 
formed a natural rampart, under the shdter of 
which both men and steeds seemed equally glad 
to repose. 

^^ It is strange. Sir Knight,*" said the squire, 
'* with the snow driving in my teeth, and the 
north wind hbwling around me, that my throat 
should feel parched with thirst, as when we were 
on the sandy deserts of Africa, and broiling be- 
neath the rays of a noon-day^s sun# Indeed one 
might almost believe, that some magical dehudon 
is operating to deceive our senses^ and that what 
appears to us snow, must in reality be sand ; and 
what looks like the moon, dimly seen through 
the storm, must be the broad pale son a£ those 
burning climes ! ^^ 

^^ And,*^ said the knight, interrupdng his 
companion, ^^ this goodly forest, which we be- 
lieve to be a part of the domain of our mother 
the Countess of Hainault^ may, when we amdEe. 
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from our illusion, prove to be the mighty empire 
ninch fell from the grasp of my grandsire, the 
Uessed Baldwin, crowned Emperor of Constan- 
IXBople, but which he lost so soon, that it might, 
without any great stretch of imagination, be be- 
lieved but an ideal dominion. Would, that when 
the morning dawns, we might be found going to 
take possession ! I, as well as you, have been 
suffering from thirst,* and would give the best 
sword ever forged in Brussels for a cup of such 
beverage as moistens the lips of the anchorite. 
My good Soudan too,^ he continued, patting 
ihe neck of his charger, ^^ is as thirsty as his 
master, I think. But, as I see no chance of find- 
ing our woji^.from hence before day-break, he 
mwst e^en be content to share my luck, as he has 

often done before.^ 

At this instant the storm, which had hitherto 
unceasingly beat against the natural rampart where 
diey had found shelter, began to subside ; and 
Hugo, declaring that his throat was more torment* 
ing than ever, though his mouth was numb still 
with the snow he had crammed into it, in the 
hope of overcoming the thirst that consumed 
him, asked permission to pursue something like 
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a road, which the cessation of the fall of snow- 
flakes enabled him to perceiye, in search of some 
reservoir of water. The permission, after some' 
little hesitation, was granted, and our Knight 
was left alone. 

Scarcely had the squire quitted his place by 
the side of his master, when the moon, hitherto 
obscured behind dark clouds, burst forth in all 
her brilliancy, and discovered to the astonished 
eyes of our Knight of Flanders a living female 
figure, clothed in black, standing immediately 
before him. 

She wore the habit of the religious order of 
the Beguines, and her fiice was towards him, and 
now ftdly visible; for the bright beams fell' 
directly upon her features. She was very pale, 
our Knight thought supematurally so ; or per- 
haps the lawn, with which the thick black veil 
that shaded her face was lined^ might, by the 
reflection of its rays, heighten the effect of the 
pale light She was motionless at first. But, while 
he gazed upon her, she lifted one hand, as if to 
engage his attention. The other was pointed 
towards heaven, doubtless to intimate, that it 
was the will of Him, who there rules supreme. 
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that she was called upon to declare. She spoke ; 
and though her voice was low, her every word 
seemed to penetrate the very soul of the Knight, 
and to fix themselves on his memory, as. if en-- 
graven there with a pen of iron. 

^* It is the Lord that commandeth the ele^ 
ments. It is the glorious Lord that maketh the 
thunder : gird thou thy sword upon thy thigh, 
thou Most Mighty, according to thy renown ! 
But why speakest thou against thy brother P 
Why slanderest thou thine own mother^s son ? 
Hast thou forgotten thy covenant ? Hark !^ she: 
€H>ntinued, motioning her finger as if to enforce 
attention — " Do they not seek to shorten the 
days of the youth, and to cover him with dis- 
honour ? Go to her, fast bound in darkness, who 
sitteth alone in her pride, and ask if she hath 
withdrawn her curse firom the childless mother ; 
if she hath forgotten the cry of the motherless 
babe ? Go, sjid say to her, that she diggeth a pit 
for another, in her blindness, which she must 
fall into herself. And thou,"" she cried, rais- 
ing her voice to a tone so elevated and so shrill 
that the Knight involuntarily shuddered before 

he caught the purport of her words;. **^And 

n3 
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thou ! — aim not thy sword st the breast of the 
unacknowledged one, lest it strike thine own best 
hope. Lest — "^ and the expression of her face 
as she lifted it towards Guy de Dampierre, bore 
in every trait the imprint of a fearful impreca- 
tion : but while she glared upon him wildly, as 
if she would curse with a look, as well as with 
her voice, her eyes dosed, her head drooped 
upon her bosom, her uplifted hand fell power- 
less by her side, her voice sunk to low munnur^ 
ing sounds, the moon was obscured by dark 
clouds, and the figure passed away. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The castle of the Countess of Hainault at Mons 
was a complete specimen of the splendid archi- 
tecture of the twelfth century, or that which is 
now called Gothic ; pointed windows abounding 
in coloured glass, unpolished marble, heavy 
wooden doors, thickly studded with iron nails, 
leading into immense corridors, interminable pas- 
sages, and branching staircases. 

It was early in a morning of the month of 
February, that the horn of a knight was heard 
beyond the castle wall, and immediately replied 
to by the warder; and when the drawbridge 
was slowly replaced and the portcullis heavily 
withdrawn, a knight followed by a squire, 
whose surcoat bore the Flanders lion, entered. 
The cap of the knight was of black velvet, and 
slight bars of steel, bent into the form of a semi- 
circle, crossed each other at the top of his head 
and served at once for defence and for ornament. 
His boots of thick leather reaching almost to the 
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knees bespoke him an inhabitant of a maritime 
country, having spurs formed of a single point 
of iron, long and obtuse, and these being gilt 
would have announced the wearer^s rank in 
chivalry, even if his whole equipment and bear- 
ing had not proclaimed his. right to the defer-^ 
cnce with which he was received.. As he dis- 
mounted from his horse, he threw off the large 
mantle, not unlike the military cloaks of our 
days, and discovered the knightly armour, which 
shewed to peculiar advantage his powerful limbs. 
A straight black tunic without sleeves descended 
to his knees. It was fastened by a silver girdle, 
from which depended on one side a strong sword, 
and on the other a dagger, the richly wrought 
handle of which seemed to declare it of Turkish 
make. His arms and hands were covered with 
a steel tissue, sitting close and so flexible that it 
yielded lightly to every motion. The squire 
who followed him was old, and a certain &mi- 
liarity was mingled with the respect of his man-: 
ner, and seemed to declare that he had been long 
accustomed to his master. In truth he had 
served the fitther of our knight, and the latter 
had grown up beneath his attendance, which had 
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not unfrequently become his protection. His 
armour, far from adorning his person, scarcely left 
a human figure visible beneath its heavy plates 
of iron, fastened by nails whose monstrous heads 
seemed cast in the same mould with those which 
strengthened the heavy oak doors of the palace. 
His helmet seemed the section of a water-pipe 
of cast iron. Visor it had none ; but in its place 
was a plate or bar of iron descending from the 
forehead to the chin, almost touching the nose 
and mouth, and 1^ had a group of arms sus* 
pended from his saddle. It was Sir Guy de 
Dampierre and his squire. 

The seneschal conducted them with much 
ceremony to the knight''s apartments in the 
castle, where a small table placed by the side of 
an enormous log-fire in the middle of the room, 
and i^entifully frunished with cold salted and 
dried meats, together with the thin wines of 
France, and the more potent juice ^f the German 
grape, soon made him forget the cold and thirst 
he had endured in the forest. The beer he 
quaffed with peculiar pleasure, as it invitingly 
foamed in a silver tankard, which had been 
thickly embossed by the abbot of Wansfort, and 
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presented by him to the Emperor Baldwin pre- 
vious to his embarkation for the Holy Land* 

Having praised the flavour of the beer and 
helped himself to some slices from a well cured 
wild boar's head, he said to the chamberlain, 
** And Baldwin of Avesnes is not yet arrived, 
you say ?"" 

^* No, Count,'' replied the chamberlain ; ^' we 
expected he would be with you.'' 

^^ Why, my road lay through Namur, and he 
comes directly from Bruges. I marvel therefore 
he be not arrived — and I have news for him," 
said the knight. 

The warder's horn was again heard; and after 
due time the person in question made his appear* 
ance. He looked harassed and fatigued, and 
gladly took the seat Count Guy pointed to, dose* 
by his own, and having stirred the logs which 
burned lazily in the huge hearth, he observed, 
'* Methinks the wood emits this sulphureous 
vapour more strongly than ever. I marvel, Guy, 
that you have not repaid the compliment of the 
English king's invitation to your weavers, by 
bringing over workmen to build you some of 
those long narrow^ passages which, begimung 
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just over the fire, project from the top of the 
house to carry off the smoke.^ 

" What mean you, Baldwin ?" 

*^ Nay, have you not heard that in England 
they are beginning to build along the end of the 
rooms, lodges or troughs to contain the-Aiel, on 
the base of which they raise a brick Amnel, 
through vhich all the smoke mounts and so eva- 
porates at the top of the house ?^ replied Bald- 
win. 

^^ Think you then, d^Avesnes, that the whole 
room can be warmed with the fire at one end of 
it, particularly if the smoke be carried out ?^^ 

" Indeed they say,'' replied d'Avesnes, " it 
casts a strong heat everywhere. — But how goes 
the war P** 

'* Nay, my politician, but poorly; I am 
almost tired of it What we gain one month, we 
lose the next,'* replied Dampierre. " When 
you and I, my brother, engage in war upon 
towns, we are sure to come off losers.'' 

This referred to a conflict in which Baldwin 
had been engaged, and in which a town ]iad 
been lost by his mismanagem^it, to the ruin of 
ihe cause. D'Avesnes understood the sarcasm. 
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a glance betrayed his feeling of its bitterness, 
but immediately repressing his resentment, be 
calmly said, '^ If this be really the case, Count 
of Flanders, why not seek some means to finish 
the dispute ?*" 

" At present,''^ replied the Count, ** it seems 
rather necessary to consider how we should pro- 
ceed in the council about to be held with my 
Lady Mother, touching this business of the wool 
seizure.'" 

" The way is simple enough,*" said Baldwin. 
^^ It is but to make good the losses of the Bri- 
tish merchants, to offer an apology to the young 
King of England, and to renew the treaty of 
commerce with him/'' 

" But the Lady Marguerite, thinkest thou, 
that she will so condescend ?'^ - 

" That will she. Dost thou believe that the 
dame cannot relinquish her forced sense of pride 
when the finest jewel of her crown is at stake ? 
No, no ! You must make her understand the 
danger of the line of conduct she has adopted. 
You must make her consider the charactier of 
the Flemings, such as it hath ever appeared, 
and which i& unchangeable as time.''' 
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"Hold, told, Baldwin!: How think you I 
can do all this ? I can fight for Flanders if ne» 
cessary ; but not even for the sovereignty of that 
rich country could I talk for it. No, Baldwin, 
it is you who must explain the necessity of this 
case.'" 

*^ Count,'' said d'Avesnes, rising from his 
chair and pacing the room as he spoke, ^^ thou 
knowest thy mother loves me not. Thou*- 
knowest also that he who risketh this proposition 
is likely to be banished her presence altogether. 
I have no interest in Flanders ! If the greasy 
burghers of Bruges, as those of Ghent have 
done, rise up to demand increase of privileges: 
and force you to compliance, I have nothing in 
the stake to win or lose. Thus much is certain. 
If the trade be not restored to Bruges, the whole 
dependency will be in open rebellion.'' 

Here he paused, as if waiting an answer. 
When Count Guy, his countenance flushed 
with passion, which he however strove to repress, 
said, in a tone of indignation resulting from the 
conviction that advantage was sought to be taken 
of the perilous situation of his affairs, ^^ Well 
I ween this hesitation betokens some demand ? 
Whatever 'tis, I grant it." 
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^* Tben,^ said Baldwin, forgetting Iub cold 
caution for an instant, ^* let her highness restore 

to me the lordship of d'Avesnes, and''' he 

paused awhile and then continued in a tone less 
firm, *^ and ask for me the hand of Mary of 
Brabant."" 

Count Guy looked up, as if doubting the evi- 
dence of his senses. ^^ Mary of Brabant ?'' he 
at length exclaimed. 

" Why not, my brother ? The lordship of 
d'Avesnes was noble enough to entitle my fiither 
to be named regent of Hainault and guardian to 
its heiress. The nobles here will all aid you in 
my claims, nor am I without friends in the court 
of Brabant, as you may perhaps acknowledge 
when you recall who made the duke your ally, 
in this last paltry war, waged for a base serf and 
miserable cow-? — '*^ 

Here the chamberlain entered to anflonnce 
that the Lady Marguerite waited th^n in the 
council chamber. 

'^ Count,'' said Baldwin, ^^ there is no time 
for hesitation--do you accede to my wish ?" 

The chamberlain was in waiting. Count Guy 
replied not, but he motioned dissent with his 
head, and then hurried to attend his mother. 
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In the tapestried room into which the brothers 
were conducted, sat the Black Lady of Brabant 
on a throne elevated considerably above the 
floor. The dais was covered with the same rich 
tapestry as the hangings which covered the walls, 
for even in this early age Bruges was celebrated 
for such manufactures. The draperies of the 
throne were of purple velvet firinged with gold, 
^th a canopy and curtains of the same nA 
materials, the latter being looped back with a 
massive cord and tassels. The constable sup- 
ported one side of the throne, and the seneschal 
the other. Below these were the cup-bearer and 
grand huntsman. Six pages were placed about 
the steps of the throne, and ihe same number 
of ladies in waiting were also there. Yet Mar- 
guerite herself wanted not the surrounding 
magnificence to mark her superior dignity of 
^^ Countess by the grace of 6od,^ then accorded 
to only one county besides her own ; for there 
was a sort of fearful majesty about her towering 
height, unbowed either by the weight of years 
(and she had already passed what the Psalmist 
has declared to be the age of man) or luxurious 
indulgence. Her &oe was pale and marked by 
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deep furrows, indicating an unlimited indulgence 
of the strong passions which had rendered her 
life so unquiet. Her eye was black, and retained 
all the fire of lively feeling, yet it was sunjken. 
Her forehead was low, yet there was an inflexi- 
bility of resolve in its deep lines that added 
much to the majestic character of her appear- 
ance. Her teeth too were perfect, and her thin 
and colourless; lips left them visible to attract 
the painful admiration excited by their contrast 
with the unlovely expression of her features; 
her chin was small. Her hair was all drawn 
from her face to the crown, of her head and. con- 
cealed under the black lace veil,, which conceal- 
ing the upper pact of her forehead, fell over each 
shoulder even k) hes feet^ Her upper garment 
was a long mantle of black velvet lined with 
ermine, which, opening in front,, fell over the- 
arms of her throne, and discovered a. dress of 
crimson cloth of Bruges of that beautiful sort 
called ecarkUe. The boddice was drawn tightly 
to her shape by rich gold cord, the enda of 
which, finished by heavy tassels, fell down- 
wards to the edge of her Tobe. The crimson 
tunic reached only to her knees, and discovered 
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an xiBder dress of white Syrian silk, on which 
was a border of gold, evidently of oriental work- 
manship. Her hard bust was covered by many 
rows of the finest Asiatic pearls, and depending 
from her ^rdlewas a rosary of jet,, which sus- 
tained a richly embossed golden cross, probably 
enshrining a piece of wood of the true cross from 
Palestine. The small gold crown which circled 
her brows, and the sceptre she held, were evi- 
dently made by the same skilfiil artist — ^probably 
the work of the celebrated Erembert, Abbot of 
Wansfort. Her arms, which notwithstanding 
her towering statue were disproportionably long, 
were covered by sleeves of the finest Bruges 
linen, which however only appeared at the 
shoulders and elbows, the rest of the arm being 
covered with the crimson cloth which formed the 
tunic, and these were laced with gold cord down 
to the waist, where the Bruges linen formed a 
cuff. Her form' was harsh and bony, and no 
grace of motion relieved its outlines; for she 
was so fearfrdly still, you might have thought 
the living form had been placed in sight of the 
Gorgon''s head and so transformed to stone. 
Her features seemed alike immoveable, all sunk 
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into a dark, fixed, and settled discontent with 
life. 

The twelve peers composing her council were 
all assembled when Guy and Baldwin, conducted 
by the chamberlain, presented themselves before 
her. They made their bows, in advancing firom 
tlie door to the lower steps of the throne, and 
kneeling upon which, they asked her blessing. 

No member nor feature of the lady moved, 
nor did the slightest agitation which could be- 
token any feeling either of welcome or displea- 
siu'e, appear either in her lo<^ or voice, as she 
slowly uttered, ^' Sir Guy de Dampierre, Count 
of Flanders and Lord of Namur, welcome from 
the Holy Land — take diou my blessing.'*^ Sir 
Guy slowly rose and took his seat at the council 
board. 

Baldwin shuddered as he looked upon her 
rosary of jet, for he thought upon her fiither. 
Perhaps she thought upon his^ for no blessing 
awaited him from her cold lips. ^^ Baldwin of 
Avesnes, we invite thee to a seat at the council 
board,^ was all she uttered. He arose, and 
placed himself by his brotha:. 
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CHAPTER V. 

While her chiefe are occupied in the council- 
chamber, we will return to Marguerite, who, 
though with children by two noble husbands, 
lived solitary and childless ; and though reign- 
ing countess over two sovereign states, was left 
desolate in her greatness. 

She was the younger of the two daughters 
whom Baldwin, crowned emperor of Constanti- 
nople, left in their infancy, on the third Sunday 
after Easter, a.d. 1204, when he set out to join 
the first crusade. In the following year he was 
made prisoner by the king of the Bulgarians, 
and was supposed to have died in his dungeons. 

When the news of his death arrived in Eu- 
rope, Jane, the elder, and consequent heiress to 
the rich states of Flanders and Hainault, was 
carried over to France, to be educated in the 
court of Philip Augustus ; and she was in due 
time married to Ferdinand of Portugal, who re- 
turned with her to Hainault. 
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The great lords of Flanders and Hainault 
never loved the French, and they were dis- 
pleased that their future countess should imbibe 
the maxims and politics of the court of France. 
In order to prevent any further innovation, they 
xihose one of their own body to be regent of the 
states, and guardian to the younger child Mar- 
guerite. Thus Bouchard d'^Avesnes, in the 
flower of youth, became her protector, and as 
soon as she became of an age to feel the power of 
love, she imbibed an ardent passion for him. If 
he did not return her passion, he was at least 
flattered by her choice, and grateM for her pre- 
ference. He became her .. husband, and two 
children, John and Baldwin, were the fruit of 
this union. 

Bouchard had been consecrated Dean of Laon, 
and was looking towards its future bishopric, at 
that time superior to the sovereignty of France 
in real power and riches, when the love of his 
ward arrested him in this career. When Mar- 
guerite least expected such a change, the court 
of Rome claimed its servant, annulled the mar- 
riage, but rendered the children legitimate. 

Marguerite remained for months ignorant that 
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her husband had himself solicited the inter- 
ference of the pope, and it was only when Ada 
fled that the appalling conyiction arose. 

Lore in a rugged nature is a deep and terrible 
passion ; with the Countess it was the only im- 
pulse not entirely selfish. When therefore she 
discovered his falsehood, she vowed an implac- 
able, unmingled, deadly hatred against her 
treacherous guardian and faithless husband, and 
eyery thing dear to him. She nourished the 
hope that the day would arrive when she <5ould 
make him know the agony he had inflicted on 
h«r. And with her curses were mingled vows 
never to desist from her purposes of revenge till 
they were perfectly matured. 

The separation between Ferdinand and her 
sister Jane, rendered it little probable that any 
children should ev^ be born of this marriage, m 
defect of which Marguerite and her chikken 
were the immediate heirs of these rich states. 
She therefore determined on a second marriage, 
and chose William de Bourbon Dampierre, a 
supiiple knight, but of an illustrious family ; tmA 
G«y 4e Dampierre and five other children were 

VOL. I. o 
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born to her previous to his death, which however 
took place before she became, by the death of 
her sister, Countess of Hainault and Fhinders. 

Thus years passed away ; but though her arm 
was powerless to execute it, her reveilge slum- 
bered not. The sons of her second marriage 
were become men, yet the direftd feeling was not 
rooted out nor had it lost its character ; and it 
was only when Ada was brought into her palace 
by the armed men appointed by the Countess to 
seek her out, that her sons had ever seen '^ the 
Black Lady'' smile. 

Ada sought to conceal her fiice. The Countess 
had the cruelty to force her to uncover it. Alas ! 
no traces of her youthful beauty remidned. Her 
form had lost its symmetry and lightness, and 
the remains of deep and stormy passions rested 
on her brow. Long and fixedly did the lady 
look upon her ere she spoke, as if she sought by 
a single glance to penetrate the depths of her 
heart, and to read not only her present feelings, 
but every passion which had reigned there since 
their separation. When at length her rage 
found utterance, it was with the deep conoid- 
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trated tones of malice, hatred, and revenge that 
she vented the following fearftd malediction. 
^^ Hear !^ she cried, while her tall harsh form 
became yet taller, and her dark countenance be- 

4 

came yet darker, from the mingled emotions of 
gratified passion and deadly revenge which raged 
within her — " Hear the curse which every night, 
ere my eyes have closed in rest, this voice hath 
uttered since I beheld thee not, which every 
mom my ears have drunk in greedily, more wel- 
come than the softest music ere I have hailed 
the glorious rays of the returning sun. Hear 
this curse and tremble ! May those eyes which 
have so long been wanton in unholy fires, be- 
come bleared and dim with tears! May that 
heart whose quick pulsation hath been quicken- 
ed by unnatural desires, become callous and hard 

by suffering as mine hath been r And 

with these latter words the harsh didactic tone 
she had assumed changed suddenly to the quick 
shriU accents of despah*. But immediately re- 
covering herself, she continued, " May every 
limb fall listless and fail you in that hour wh^ 
you need them most ! May you tremble and flee 

o2 
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before the face of imagbiary danger, bot when 
real peril approaches may you be dead to its ar- 
rival! May your everlasting portion b6 with 
Judas the betrayer of the Lord, in die Tolloy of 
death and darkness, when your &te kcM ShiA 
be fully accomplished ! May this 0aa!M mst oti 
thee and thine, till thou receivest my parboil ; 
atid may it fall in all its dtroM fdrce on me^ If 
ever I be induced to accovd it ! Amen !^ 

Many of the household of the Countess, be- 
sides the Dampierres, were present when Mar- 
guerite uttered this awftd malediction. H^ 
maidens threw themselves upon their knoes, as 
if to deprecate its influence on those evmi who 
heard it. Her sons, with heads bowid low as if 
acknowledging her fearful power, were pale with 
consternation. And Ada P She crouched In si- 
lent horror, while every nerve seemed to be un- 
naturally distended : her lips were imdosed, her 
eyes straining from their sockets, h^ hands 
etenohed, and her brow feaffially ^ecMstracted. 
She spoke not— she scarcely breathed, and was 
at length taken out in strong conftiMons. 

Aftct htr dread curse was uttered, the lady 
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«tiU looked upon her victim, and her fieatuie& 
aasumed an air of satisfaction. Then a smile-^ 
" Ha ! and can you feel too ?— I have fielWw^' 
ani the emphasis was frightfully expressive. 
Having uttered these few woonls^ she sougkt her 
loneliness once more. 

When her first unholy and unfortunate mai- 
riage was dissolved, the eldest boy John bad 
been consigned by Bouchard to the Coui^t of 
Holland, to be educated in his court, where he 
won the affections of the Count's dai^bter^ 

For the eldest bom of the sfecondfaHaly, Mar- 
guerite's feelings were called forth in an uncem- 
mon degree. He was a fine youth, and at the 
age of sixteen much advanced in all the manly 
exercises of the time* Ij^e was in person as near 
as possible perfect, and for the siditilty af his wit 
he was equalled by few. 

This beautiftd boy had not any apparent com- 
phunt, but he withered from day U) day, as the 
rose fades beneath the canker wonea. His spirits 
were uncertain ; his appetite de(s:eased; his eyes 
beamed with unusual brightness ; while the 
healthy sufiusion which once overspread his coun- 
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tenance, was now diminished to a little brilliant 
spot, just in the centre of each cheek. A dry 
husky cough rendered every movement pain&l, 
and his breath fidled him at the slightest exer- 
tion. The superstition or wickedness of his at- 
tendants, imputed these symptoms to slow poi- 
son. The observer of consumption in modem 
days knows that it is Nature which mixes the 
draught* 

Those who have watched the progress of that 
treacherous disease, wearing and wasting a fine 
and delicate frame ; those who have cherished 
the hope, that deceitftdly rises upon every diange, 
to cheat with its briUiant illusions the 'friends 
whose happiness lives in the life of its victim, 
will, in the symptoms above described, have ho 
difficulty in tracing its insidious attacks. Yet so 
gentle are the approaches of this iiiflexible ma- 
lady, and, oh how frequently, so pure the object 
of its deceptive attacks, that there are moments 
in which it seems that a spirit from heaven is 
infused into the mortal frame, to purify and pre- 
pare the chosen votary for an early change from 
this rough and stormy world ! 
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But not thus felt the Countess Marguerite. 
Irritated abnost to madness by this sacrifice of 
the first of the Dampierres, to what she deemed 
the cupidity or ambition of the hated oflspring 
of the false d^Avesnes, she prepared, by an 
immediate entail of the estates upon her second 
family, to cut off all hopes of participation. But 
John, the eldest son, strong in his alliance 
with the Count of Holland, who being at the 
same time king of the Romans, was suzerain of 
a part of Flanders and of the whole of Nassau, 
demanded, as first-bom and legitimate heir to 
his mother, the settlement of all her dominions 
upon himself and his heirs. 

The Countess received this demand at first 
in haughty silence ; but when the Count of Hol- 
land prepared to support the pretensions of his 
son-in-law with an armed force, then her fury 
blazed out* She armed brother against brother, 
and prepared to support the right of Guy by 
every means in her power. 

For two years did the unnatural strife con- 
tinue, when St* Louis believed himself called 
upon by duty to put an end to a war in oppbsi- 
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tion to the first principles of hunum nature* He 
therefore ofi'ered his mediation in a way that 
neither party dared to refiise. 

By the award of the French king, Hainault 
with all its dependencies was to descend to John 
d'^Avesnes, after the decease o£ the ife^ning 
countess. But, as a punishment for his want of 
respect to his mother in waging war against her, 
the griffin in his armorial bearings was to be de- 
prived of its tongue and claws. Flanders was to 
descend to Guy de Dampierre. 

This award of St. Louis was displeasing to 
both parties. John d'^Avesnes insisted that the 
pope's recognition of his legitimacy had made 
him the undoubted heir to both states. " You 
give me,"' he said to Louis, ^^ Hainault, which 
does not depend on you *, while you award to 
Dampierre, Flanders, of which you are suae*- 
rain. 

But as soon as the king went on his unfor*- 
tunate crusade to Egypt, the war was renewed 
with increased violence. John d' Avesnes gained 

* The Bishop of Liege was suzerain of Hainault. 
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Namnr, but granted a peace at fait mothor's per* 
tonal request. 

Yet no treaties cotdd Wnd ** tie Black 
Lady;^ as soon as she saw a chance of tucceas 
she renewed the war, and without any previous 
declaration, marched a fine anny of SK),000 men 
to invest Walcheren* The Dampierrea who 
headed this expedition, together with every man, 
fell into an ambush at Westkapel, and those who 
did not perish were made prisoners. 

But John d'^Avesnes seemed to be suddenly 
recalled to a feeling of the horrid nature of the 
strife in which he was engaged; he therefore 
offered to liberate the two Dampierres, and yield- 
ed himself to the award of St« Louis. 

But the haughty inflexibility of the Countess 
spumed this arrangement. She received the 
letter in her council chamber, and having read 
it aloud, she tore it into a thousand pieces, and 
then collected and enclosed them in a blank 
paper without any message whatever ; and sent 
to the Count of Anjou, brother of St. Louis, and 
offered to cede to him the whole of Hainault if 
he would conquer it from her son. 

o3 
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After a variety of success, the Countess was 
put in possession of her territories. Guy de 
Dampierre married Gertrude of Luxembourg, 
and received with her the province of Namur. 
John d'^Avesnes was acknowledged heir to Hain- 
ault, and thus a peace was apparently ratified ; 
but the seeds of jealousy and hatred had taken 
too deep root to be easily eradicated. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The mercantile intercourse between England 
and Flanders began at a very early period ; so 
early, that its date is lost in the obscurity of 
time. 

Notwithstanding their commercial relations, 
the Flemings were very early a martial people ; 
and their alliance was courted by different Euro- 
pean states, particularly by the kings of Eng- 
land and of France. 

So much was their military spirit esteemed, 
that many of our monarchs were content to pur- 
chase their alliance by annuities granted to dif- 
ferent couits, and determinable with their lives. 
The contract was on both sides quite voluntary, 
and founded on mutual convenience; but the 
family feuds of Marguerite exhausted her trea- 
sury, while they rendered the raising taxes diffi- 
cult and uncertain. In balancing the ways and 
means to supply th^ deficiences thus created, no 
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method appeared so congenial to her wishes as 
to assume the payment of this annuity as a right. 
Whether she depended upon the internal feuds 
of his kingdom, or the declining health of the 
English king (Henry III.), to bear her through 
with impunity, does not appear; but «he de- 
manded a settlement g£ arrears^ which she pre- 
tended to have be^ some time due, amounting 
to almost forty thousand marks, previously to the 
death of the old king. Her claim was instantly 
and indignantly rejected. 

The haughty and imperious Countess, regards- 
less of the consequences to herself or her people, 
seized all the English merchandize in her domi'- 
nions, though three-fourths of it had already 
ceased to be English property. 

The English king had immediate ^recourse to 
retaliation, and by the seizure of Flemish pro- 
duce raised the sum of eight thousand pounds, 
which he divided in diffac^ent proporticms am<mg 
the English merchants who had been the su&r^ 
ers from the loss of their goods* At the same 
time the exportation of wool and wool-^eUs io 
Flanders was forbidden. He also invked the 
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Flemish clothiers to come and settle in England, 
and offered a premium to induce them to accede 
to his invitation. 

Notwithstanding his prohibition, it was dis- 
corered that wool and wool-fells were still intro> 
dttced into Flanders, through the means of other 
foreigners. It in consequence became necessary 
to have recourse to strong measures, and upon 
the death of his &ther, his successor, Edward I., 
forbade, under severe penalties, the eKportation 
q£ wool altogether. 

When this edict was issued, Edward was ab- 
sent in the same crusade which proved fatal to 
the French monarch. But the conclusion of a 
truce with the Saracens for ten years, enabled 
him to return to England. And as he was re- 
turning through Sicily and Naples he received 
intelligence of his father^« death, and he hastened 
his preparations for his return to his own domi- 
mons, in order to make the arrangements neces- 
sary for his coronation. 

The decisive measures he had employed, so 
clearly evinced his sense of the conduct pursued 
by the Countess Marguerite, that her obstinacy 
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was for once subdued. She consented to make 
the apology the king of England insisted upon^ 
as* the preliminary step to an accommodation ; 
and Edward consented to receive her ambassa- 
dors at Montreuil, upon hiy return from the 
capital of France, where he had been to render 
homage to the young king for his lands held 
under that sovereign. 

The Countess appointed Guy de Dampierre 
and Baldwin d^Avesnes to this embassy, and 
they were accompanied by several Flemish noble* 
men. They found Edward attended by John 
ci Brabant, who had agreed to his invitation to 
accompany him to Montreuil, in his way to 
Brussels from the French capital. At Mem- 
treuil a deputation of English merchants awaited 
to aid him with their advice. 

Thus was he surrounded and attended by 
many of his highest nobility, when the Inrothers 
were introduced. Edward received them staiid- 
ing, one hand resting on a table ; a position in 
which his majestic height appeared to peculiar 
advantage ; and the young king shewed himself 
by Ao means insensible to his personal attractions, 
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for his finely turned limbs were well set off by 
the white knitted pantaloons which he wore. 
His tunic was of richly embroidered velvet, and 
his toque placed gallantly upon one side of his 
head, was ornamented with a single ostrich fea- 
ther, fastened in by a diamond aigrette. There 
was an assumption of lofty superiority about the 
expression of his countenance, different from 
vulgar pride or vanity, and which seemed rather 
to proceed from an internal consciousness of high 
deeds and lofty daring, than a wish to impose 
the belief on others; a conviction which the 
splendid reputation he had akeady acquired 
seemed well to warrant. The marked consider- 
ation with which he treated the merchants in his 
suite, shewed a capacity to emancipate himsdf 
from the prejudices of his age, together with a 
thorough acquaintance with the only means that 
could raise the English nation to that pitch of 
greatness to which her commercial resources has 
since raised her. 

His eyes sparkled and his cheeks glowed when 
the flemish deputation was first iiitrodnced; 
but he sought to master thb emotioa, and with 
the delicacy of • truly generous mind, endea- 
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▼oured by the studied courtesy ct his manner to 
lessen the awkwardness of their situation. 

When the ceremonies of introduction had 
been completed, Baldwin advanced one step 
nearer to the king, and said, *^ Sire, Guy 4e 
Dampienre, by the grace of God, Count of 
Flanders and Seigneur of Namur, is cone befiore 
you to express his r^ret that the Lacty Mar- 
guerite, his modlier, should hare seized the 
goods of your subjects. She conceived she had 
a right to make that seizure ; but through re- 
spect to your Grace, and to obtain your friend- 
ship, she promises to make fiill reparation to the 
sdferers, and ibr the perfcianance of this yro- 
mise, the Count binds himself and his posses- 
MOBS to your Grace the King of England."^ 

Edward grac^lly ne^died, ^^ Sir, I aooepc die 
ofer made with so much humility by the Gout, 
and with the greater confidence, because I know 
he was absent in the Holy Land when my sub- 
jects^ property was seized, and I am informed 
4dso that he always cEsapproved the conduct of 
my Lady the Countess, his mother, which, "^ou^h 
'so, injuriottSy ve {otgiYeJ" 

Then csUi^g the merchants in waiting to re- 
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capitulate their losses, it was agreed to accept 
the X^SOOO levied on the goods belongii^ to the 
Flemish merchants in England as a part c^ the 
reparation. And the commercial int^course of' 
the two countries was established upon its ori- 
ginal footing. 

During the continuance of this ceremony, 
Dampierre was too much absorbed in the interecit 
of his mission to observe any thing beyond the 
general effect of the splendour surrounding Ed- 
ward, and this seemed to him as if mewit to re^ 
proach his disgrace. But when from the coun- 
cil-chamber they adjourned to the banqueting- 
room to partake of a luxurious entertainment, he 
startled as if he had beheld a spectre when he 
perceived Adenez Lekoi, the minstrel of the 
Duke of Brabant, before him. He was the liv- 
ing image of Ada. In vain he tried to persuade 
himself that his fancy deceived him, or that the 
resemblance was fortuitous. The nearer he ap- 
proached the stranger, the more closely he 
watched him, the more strikiiig did the resem- 
blance appear. The same dark languid eye, 
with the narrow-pencilled eyebrow, the voice. 
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eveiy thing, even to the gracefiil indolence of 
attitude and motion, made the resembknce the 
more striking. The dark-minded Guy imme- 
diately made d^Avesnes acquainted with the na- 
ture o£ his observations, and the latter was him- 
self astonished at the resemblance, and felt per- 
suaded that there was some mystery attending 
the birth of the youth. 

He therefore placed himself next to John de 
Waldenrod, one of the duke^s gentlemen attend- 
ants, and as soon as an opportunity offered, 
inquired, ^^ Who is this Adenez Lekoi, and 
how is it that you have never mentioned him to 
me?^ 

Waldenrod replied, " By St. Gregory, I could 
not divine that your Highness would care aught 
for this well-reputed minstrel !*" 

" Why, in sooth, my mind is in your answer 
to my question. Who is this Adenez?^' re- 
peated Baldwin. 

Waldenrod replied, " He is a youth brought 
up by the good fathers of St. Benoit at Wavre, 
where you know the duke^s natural son, John de 
M^luive, was educated. This Adenez, though 
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much older, is dearly loved by him, and the 
more so that they were both, the one and the 
other, intended for the frock ; but Adenez re- 
fused to take the vows, and they say the boy 
was strengthened by Lekoi^s repugnance."^' 

" But his parents, where are they ?'' 

" Nay, that is more than I can tell. There 
be various reports upon that head. It is thought 
that he too is a child of mystery and sin,"*^ con- 
tinued the narrator. 

" 'Tis strange,'" said Baldwin to himself; then 
aloud, " What are his tastes .?*" 

" In good troth I know but little of him, yet 
he seems to have made some fair advantages of 
his gifts. They say he is a great clerk, and as 
expert at the ^ Gai Science' as the princess her- 
self,'' replied Waldenrod. 

" The Gai Science and in a convent !" said 
Baldwin. 

*' Why, you know, in Wavre nought but the 
Roman language is spoken, and the holy fathers 
there love the art. 'Tis certain that our fTrou- 
badour's harp was often employed, and that his 
talent in music is marvellous." 
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^^ And how does he spend hk time f^ again 
inquired Baldwin. 

^! Sometimes he paces for whole hours the 
cloisters of St. Gery ; at other times he goes into 
the dark forest, and there, lying beneath the 
large old blasted oak that they say St Hubert 
planted, he seems to forget the flight of time, 
and to care nothing for the wolves though they 
be so bold and so ravening that they come down 
even to the town,"** replied Waldenrod. 

'^ But does he not mingle with the polities of 
the court? nor seek to possess himself of the 
duke's ear ?"' 

'^ No, he scorns riches ; but they say he is 
much attached to the princess, and in all honour 
greatly loved by her,'' replied the gentleman.' 

" Enough," said Baldwin, lowering his voice. 
" We are observed, keep your eye upon him, 
and be you sure the Count of Flanders, my very 
noble brother, shall not forget you. Your an- 
nuity shall be regularly paid. But let your in- 
telligence come direct to me, not to Sir Guy, 
you understand ?" 

In repeating this account to Guy, all mention 
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of the forest walks were carefiilly omitted by the 
politic Baldwin, who immediately formed a plan 
in which he hoped to derive advantage from this 
circumstance, and congratulated himself that 
Guy's dread of the Lady Marguerite had pre- 
vented his before informing her of his project of 
a union with the Princess Mary. 
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